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Joan of Arc and the Law of Nations.* 


HE programme of this Assembly contains these two an- 
nouncements: “Canonization of Joan of Arc” and “Christian 
Restoration of the Law of Nations.” 

These two questions are connected. Joan of Arc could not be 
canonized if she had urged to war, to the effusion of human . 
blood, without regard to the prescriptions of eternal law which 
constitute the Law of Nations, and to the holy canons of the 
Church which regulate it. Moreover, this simple, strong, and 
pure, religious faith which is not shaken in presence of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal which judges falsely and condemns her to 
death ; this Christian hope, which never abandoned her, even in 
her hour of darkness and at the stake ; this great love of God, of 
her country, and even of her enemies ; this bold prudence, this 
courage, patient and persevering in reverses as in success, this 
moderation, this equanimity, this surprising equilibrium of the 
woman and the warrior ; all these theological and cardinal virtues, 
which are the grounds for the canonization of saints, and which 
display themselves to us with heavenly exaltation ; illuminating 
this virginal figure, even in the midst of the tortures and of the 

*A Discourse by the Abbé Defourny delivered at Lille before a General 


Assembly of Catholics of Le Nord and of Le Pas de Calais, as printed in 
Diplomatic Fly Sheets. 
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varied and refined sufferings’ which they made her endure, even 
in death by fire ;—all this marvellous edifice would rest on a false 
basis ; this admiration, of which the most different lips and pens 
are the unanimous ccho in an age so far from ‘unanimous, would 
lead to error, and canonization would be impossible, if the first of 
the cardinal virtues, Justice, had not been the soul of the life of 
Joan. And for the reason that it is war which, at the same time 
that it characterizes her work, is as it were the pivot around which 
gravitate all her acts with all her talents, her gifts and her virtues, 
the capital and precursory question to put in the eventual process 
of canonization will necessarily be the following: Did Joan 
promote the effusion of the blood of men with or without just 
cause, with or without necessity, with or without the required 
forms? Did she act from pure motives, did she bring to her 
functions of a warlike leader and to her personal conduct as a 
warrior, the restraints presented by the Charity of the Gospel and 
detailed in the holy canons of the Church ? 

The question is idle, you will say. It suffices that the divine 
mission of Joan be established. And is it not, above all for us, 
for us French, for us Catholics? Do we not believe, and with 
reason, in the appearances of St. Michael the Archangel, in the 
voices of the saints, friends of Joan, to whom she listened with a 
docility so holily joyous, and which she followed at the cost of 
the quict of her life, while shedding tears, precious pearls of 
humility and simplicity, because she would have preferred, as she 
said herself, to pass that life in the service of her father and 
mother, in the obscure and fertile labours of a rural life ? 

IT acknowledge it, the glory of Joan never shone with a brilliancy 
more resplendent, more pure and less contested than in the age 
which was the heir of the age of Voltaire. The luminous labours 
of the learned of every opinion and of every description ; the 
need that we, French, we French Catholics especially, believe 
ourselves to have of a liberator within and without, have turned 
all hearts towards the humble and valiant Maid, who set off one 
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day from the Vosges to go and deliver France, with her faith for 
armour and her courageous self-denial for the sinewvs of 





war. 
But the question in hand is of a Canonization ; and this pure 


| glory of Joan, and this contemporary enthusiasm can be but pre- 
sages of or preludes to it. 

The Christian world does not consist of France alone. The 
holy Roman Church, universal mother and mistress, when she 
shall believe it to be her duty to declare the virgin of Domremy 
holy and liturgically honourable, will hold it necessary to testify, 
according to her perpetual custom, in the eyes of the Catholic 
world and of the world at large, the justice of the sentence by 
the reasons for her judgment. : 

Up to the present time—it is necessary that we should know it 
in order to pursue with success the enterprise that has been com- 
menced—the Church has pronounced only one sentence on Joan 
of Arc, that of July 7th, 1456. The judgment of rehabilitation 
avenges and clears Joan of Arc from the accusations, the 
calumnies, and the crimes of which Pierre Cauchon and his 

| accomplices had pretended to indict and to convict her, but without 
| pronouncing upon her visions, facts on which her divine mission 
depends (fact auquel est lide sa mission divine). 

The judgment of rehabilitation contents itself, on this point as 
on the others, with approving (de vzser) the articles submitted by 
the Petitioners and the requisition of the Promoter. Now these 
articles and this requisition maintain two theses as regards the 
visions : 

I. Joan’s visions did not come to her from the Evil Spirit, as 
is proved by her pure life, her humility, her lively and sincere 

| faith, as well as by the intelligence which these bestowed on her 
and the acts which they made her accomplish. 

2. Had these visions been natural visions, Joan was excusable 
in believing in them, and in maintaining them against her false 
judges who denied them, because these are matters purely 
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210 JOAN OF ARC. 


personal, the judgment of which the Church herself refers to God, 
without making it an article of faith to believe them or not. 

Thus though the divine mission of Joan resulting from her 
visions may, as it is already, be clothed with all the characteristics 
of human certainty and credibility, the Church will never impose 
it on the faith of Christians, But that on which she will pro- 
nounce with authority are acts and virtues. It is then permitted 
to conclude that the canonization of Joan will depend above all 
on the solution of this question: Did Joan, in making war, 
practise the cardinal virtue of justice? Did she observe the Law 
of Nations as a Christian ought to observe it, and as it results 
from the eternal law and from the holy canons of the Church 
which formulate it ? 

Such is the question which we propose to treat here without 
pretending—neecd I say it?—to anticipate the decision of the Holy 
Apostolic See, but in order to explain the reasons of our vote in 
favour of the canonization, to edify us in contemplating the Maid 
under the noblest aspect, and to aid the Christian reform of the 
Law of Nations which, first in France, and, I believe, in Europe, 
the Congress of the Catholics of Le Nord called for by its votes 
last year, in its unanimous consent to the Motion of the Baron 
d’Avril, which was so warmly supported by the Bishop of Arras. 


I. 

The Law of Nations in regard to the undertaking of a war may 
be summed up in this proposition : 

The Commandment not to shed human blood—Wox occides— 
without justice and judgment, and except in case of necessity. 

In other terms, to make war without being a murderer, there 
must first be a just cause, a juridical process, which gives the 
reason for the effusion of blood :—this is justice. Afterwards 
there must be the Declaration in favour of this just cause to the 
adversary with offer of peace on receiving satisfaction :—this is 
the judgment, with its exposition, or the Declaration of War. 
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Finally, the refusal of the adversary is necessary, and the imposs- 
ibility of coming to an understanding with him, or of getting out 
of the difficulty otherwise :—this is the necessity. 

This Public Law is founded on these prescriptions of the 
ancient Law. “ Thou shalt make no difference in thy judgments 
between the great and the small, between countrymen and 
foreigners, IPf thou find it necessary to attack a city or a nation, 


thou shalt first offer it peace.” 
Since the new Adam, our Redeemer, came to extend the 


mantle of fraternal love over the whole human race, the Law of 
Nations has received two augmentations, divine as the Gospel 
and conformable to these prescriptions: “ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy. But I say untoyou, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” Consequently, 
when you shall be under the necessity of making war against an 
unjust and obstinate nation, you shall execute its combatants 
without ferocity, without hatred. You shall retain charity 
towards them in your heart ; you shall spare their captives after 
the battle ; and, so far as you can, you shall exercise mercy in 
the battle itself. 

These two expansions of the Law of Nations impress on it the 
Christian character, in that they differentiate it from the Law of 
Nations as it was practised by the classic nations who reduced 
the conquered to perpetual slavery, as a compensation for the life 
which they left to them from interest rather than from love, and 
who believed that they hada right to massacre them after 
victory. 

We find these pious prescriptions of the Christian Law of 
Nations in the following canon, extracted from the Axswers of 
Pope St. Nicholas to the Censultations of the Bulgarians (then) 
recently converted. He writes to their King: 

You have sinned heavily in killing your enemies after the 
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212 JOAN OF ARC. 


victory, in taking the life of their wives and of their innocent chil!d- 
ren; you were even bound, so far as that was possible, to spare your 
enemies during the battle. We know that you have acted thus 
through ignorance rather than through malice (the Bulgarians had 
scarcely come out of paganism). Nevertheless do penance for 
if. 

Finally the Roman Catechism, the universal model decreed by 
the Council of Trent and issued by the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, sums up in these terms the explanation of the fifth com- 
mandment of the Decalogue, to be developed by all catechists. 
There are, besides the necessity of legitimate personal defence, 
only two exceptions to the fifth precept of the Decalogue which 
forbids us to kill no matter what man, no matter in what 
manner, namely, the execution of criminals condemned by just 
sentence of the magistrates, and the execution of enemies in a 
just war. Moreover it is necessary that the combatants, in a just 
war, proceed also with a just intention, without action or feeling 
of cruelty or revenge, or of covetousness, but with the sole will 
to defend their country. 

Now that we have the points of doctrine, the duties to be per- 
formed, let us sce how Joan conformed her conduct to them. 

The justice of the cause which she is about to maintain re- 
quires no demonstration. A King of England, a usurper in his 
own country, vassal of the King of France for what he held on 
this side of the Channel, has made an alliance with another vassal 
of France, the Duke of Burgundy, and has ended by causing 
the kingdom, France itself, to be adjudged to him at the Treaty 
of Troyes, by a dissolute queen, Isabel of Bavaria, an unnatural 
mother who holds in leash a father, an insane King, Charles VI. 
From this it results that France is struck out of the catalogue of 
nations to become an English province. This is so crying an 
injustice as to excite indignation in all contemporary Europe, 
Christina of Pisa raises herself from her bed of agony to sing her 


song of the swan, the expulsion of the English, and to repeat in 
her last verses the shout of the Crusaders, “ Car Dieu .le Veut.” 
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A German writes a pamphlet, as we should now say, in which 
he demonstrates categorically why God must pronounce in 
favour of France, and choose a young girl to deliver her, in order 
that “this nation, betrayed by a woman, should be restored by a 
woman.” This saying was proverbial, it had currency every- 
where, even on the French frontiers of Lorraine, though far dis- 
tant and almost sheltered from the war, and Joan herself cited it 
at Vaucouleurs to the Lord of Baudricourt. 

What was still graver, the Sovereign Pontificate, only recover- 
ing from the wound of the long schism of the West, which had 
injured it not in itself, but very much in its political influence, 
the Sovereign Pontificate had pronounced for France, and Pope 
Martin V. had replied to the complaint of Charles VII., by de- 
claring that his right must be recognized (sauvegarde). 

According to the national and even to the European law then 
in force, which was the feudal law, the existence of France as a 
nation was bound up with the right of Charles VII. to the 
throne. One could not be saved without the other. This was 
admirably understood by Joan of Arc in her simplicity: she 
wished to save altogether, the king’s right and the kingdom, 
which was, she said, in such great distress (ex sz grande pitic). 
Her words addressed to Charles, at Chinon, make us see clearly 
both the justice of the end which she pursued, and the noble and 
pure motives which animated her. “Gentle Dauphin, why do 
you not believe me? I tell you that God has pity on you, and on 
your kingdom and your people.” Thus she wishes to maintain 
the war for the kingdom, for the people unjustly oppressed, as 
for its chief unjustly treated; and she confounds them in one 
same love, in one same devotion. And again, “You will be 
anointed and crowned at Rheims, you will be the lieutenant of 
the King of Heaven, who is King of France.” Sublime words 
in the mouth of this rustic maiden. She understands this rule of 
Christian Public Law that the Rulers of nations are not princes 
for themselves, to satisfy their passions, their vain pride or their 



































214 JOAN OF ARC. 


base covetousness, at the expense of their subjects, but to devote 
themselves to the public good, according to the ordinance of God 
of Whom they are thus the lieutenants. What Joan says here is 
only the interpretation of this sentence of the Saviour Jesus, 
King of Heaven, King of France, and of all Empires. ‘“ Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, shall be your minister; and 
whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all. 
For even the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” And she 
holds to it, this peasant girl of Domrémy. They asked her, at 
Chinon and at Poitiers, why she did not call Charles VII. King 
but only Dauphin. “I will call him King,” she replied, “ when 
I shall have taken him to Rheims, and when he shall have re- 
ceived his holy consecration ”; that is to say, when he shall have 
responded Amen to the consecrating Pontiff, telling him in due 
form that he is consecrated king not for himself, but for the 
people, to respect and to cause to be respected the rights of all, 
and above all the rights of the powerless and the unarmed, of the 
Church and the poor; and to do justice everywhere. This is 
what she made him understand when she said to him again: 
“ Give, then, your kingdom to the King of Heaven, and He will 
return it to you, and you will be His lieutenant and true 
King.” 

However, Charles VII. disbelieved her, not upon these points, 
but he doubted his own right. He-.had not grown up without 
learning the irregularities of his own mother, the unhappy Isabel, 
and he doubted. One day, one morning, he had entered alone 
into his oratory, and he made to God, in his heart, without pro- 
nouncing a word, this request: “ That if he was the truce hcir, 
ssue of the House of France, and that the kingdom ought to be- 
long to him, it might please God to keep and defend it for him ; 
if not, graciously to permit him to escape without death or 
captivity, and that he might get away to Spain or to Scotland, 
to find there a refuge.” This fact is perfectly authentic, as well 
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as the following. Joan dispelled his doubt by revealing to 
Charles what had passed between her alone and God alone, and 
she gave him this manifestation as the sign from which he 
ought to believe her. This confidence was made at the end of 
the royal hall at Chinon, in the presence of persons of the court 
who did not hear. Ona sudden the brow of the King became 
radiant, say the witnesses of this scene; and Joan terminating 
the conversation, said aloud and in a tone of authority which ex- 
cept on that day she never took towards Charles: “ I TELL THEE 
ON BEHALF OF GOD THE FATHER (MESSIRE DIEU) THAT 
THOU ART THE TRUE HEIR AND SON OF THE KING.” From 
that moment Charles VII. doubted no more, and in spite of the 
dependence in which he was, in his distress, on his powerful 
counsellors—a Regnault de Chartres, a cunning politician tainted 
with human prudence, incapable of believing in the mission of 
Joan and who never did believe it ; a La Tremouille, a zealous 
egotist, not worthy to believe in it,and who thought only of him- 
self in the midst of the disasters of his country—Charles VII. 
shook off, so far as his character and the circumstances per- 
mitted, his indolent inertia and resolved to act. I have brought 
forward this fact, because it shows what was then the power of 
the sentiment of justice and of the Law of Nations. So long as 
Charles VII. doubis, he does not act: when this doubt is dis- 
pelled and he is sure that right is on his side, he dares. 


II. 

All that has preceded has shown us that Joan practised the 
first of the cardinal virtues, justice, in making war, and that she 
was animated to it by motives the most noble, the most pure, 
the most legitimate. But to make war, the just cause does not 
suffice. The Law of Nations exacts the declaration, the notifica- 
tion of this just cause to the adversary, with offer of peace on 
condition of satisfaction. It would seem that Joan might have 
dispensed with it, as the English and the Burgundians were then 
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216 JOAN OF ARC. 


everywhere attacking France and seizing it piece by piece. 
Joan did not understand it so in what concerned her personally. 

She regards herself as an ally, an auxiliary of Charles VII., as 
a new warlike chief sent by God to the aid of France and of the 
King. By this title she is bound to declare the cause of war in 
due form to the English. That is why she does it. She, who 
does not know her alphabet, as she will confess at Rouen before 
the high clergy, knows her Law of Nations, which we know no 
longer. In fact, we have all read the messages of Joan to the 
English, and on account of the forgetfulness of the Law of 
Nations which characterizes our epoch, they are for us a sealed 
book. We admire their form, their sense escapes us. Let us 
read again this memorable chapter of history, some extracts at 
least from these magnificent documents, with the idea that the 
summonses of Joan are the execution of the prescriptions of the 
Law of Nations, which command imperiously the notification of 
the just cause and the offer of peace to the adversary on con- 
dition of satisfaction, and we shall comprehend better how 
necessary is the restoration of the Christian Law of Nations. 

Joan dwelt at Blois about three days after having passed her 
examinations at Poitiers. The expeditionary corps, composed 
of from ten to twelve thousand men, who had to escort the 
waggons loaded with provisions and ammunition . . . awaited 
the order to depart for Orleans. But before commencing the 
war herself, the Maid addressed to the English Chief the letter, 
the sketch of which she had dictated at Poitiers. 


+ JHESUS MARIA. ¢ 


King of England,and you Duke of Bedford, who call yourself 
Regent of the Kingdom of France,* you William De la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk; John Lord of Talbot, and you Thomas, Lord of 


* Henry VI. was a child. His uncle, the Duke of Bedford, had been 
appointed Regent of France by the Will of his brother Henry V. The 
Synoptical History cf England says, in recording his death, ‘‘ The execution 
of the Maid of Orleans at Rouen, on a charge of witchcraft, after her sur- 
render by the Burgundians to the English, is, perhaps, the only blot on the 


Regency of the Duke of Bedford.” 
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Escales,* who call yourself lieutenant of the said Duke of Bed- 
ford, render an account to God of the blood royal of France. Give 
up to the Maid . . . the keys of the good towns that you have 
taken and violated in France. She is come here by order of God 
to reclaim the rights of the blood royal. She is quite ready to make 
peace, tf you well do her right ; that is to say, if you abandon the 
territory of France, indemnifying us for the evils which you have 
caused us. And you all, archers, nobles, free companions, and 
others, who are before the town of Orleans, go away to your own 
country. King of England, if you do not do so, I am chief of 
the war, and in whatever place I come across your people in 
France I will make them go away, whether they will or no. 
And do not imagine that you will ever hold the kingdom of France 
from God, the King of Heaven, son of Saint Mary. He who will 
hold it is King Charles, the true heir. .. . You, Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Maid prays and entreats you not to work your own 
destruction. .... If you will render her reason, you will be 
able to come again into her company, where the French will 
perform the most excellent feat of arms that has ever been 
accomplished for Christendom. Respond if you wish to make 
peace in the City of Orleans. And if you do not do so, re 
member that great damage will soon fall upon you. : 


Written on Tuesday of the Holy Week 
DE PAR LA PUCELLE. 


Such is the declaration of war of Joan of Arc with the 
denunciation. of hostilities, asserting the right of the French 
nation and of its King to repel the unjust invader, offering peace 
and even alliance with England, to find themselves again upon 
a field of battle more worthy of them both, which could 
only be the East, where was then the secular enemy of the 


Christian name. 
Once more, this act was not what the moderns would call a 


mere formality, nor a sort of courteous bravado or chivalrous 
defiance. It is a document, an official, diplomatic act in the best 
sense of the word, that the Maid understands she is performing 
and does perform. 

This is so true that in it she addressed herself to the King of 


This last seems to have been a title of Falstaff’s, the other two names 


are well known. 
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England, whom she knew to bea minor and achild ; to the Duke 
of Bedford, absent from the camp before Orleans ; and she knew 
that, for she has caused the letter to be addressed : To the Duke 
of Bedford, calling himself Regent of the kingdom of France, or 
to his Lieutenants now before the town of Orleans. This is so 
truc, that Joan said later on, in Ler prison of anguish at Rouen, 
that if the English had conformed themselves to it, they would 
have acted as just men and wise. In fine the document is still 
more serious than we should think it, for it contains another 
lesson for us. 

It has not escaped us that Joan, in this document, addresses 
herself to ail, to the soldiers as to the officers and to the Regent 
Bedford. To modern ideas this seems strange. But Joan knows 
the Canon Law, which she has not studied, and she makes us 
touch with our finger this truth, written one day by Pius IX. to 
M. Paul Besson, that the Canon Law is composed essentially of 
deductions derived directly from natural right. In fact, the holy 
Canons of the Church and all the canonists teach that the whole 
army, without distinction of private soldiers and of officers of 
every grade are guilty of the crime of murder, in an unjust war. 
Joan of Arc knew this, that is why she addresses herself to all, 
even to the servants of the English army: “ You all, archers, 
nobles, free companions, axd others.” Further on we shall sec her 
return to the same subject. 

Joan had sent her message by two heralds. The English and 
the Burgundians received them with insults, lavishing abuse upon 
the Maid, calling her ribald and even worse, and detained one of 
her heralds. 

Joan made her entry into Orleans three days afterwards, on 
April 29th, and was received “as an angel from Heaven.” The 
next day, the 30th, in the evening, she sent the second declaration 
and denunciation of hostilities to the enemy, claiming back the 
herald who had brought to them from Blois her first message, and 
whom they had detained in violation of public faith. The second 
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message was received like the first, with the same insults. After 
her first great victory at the assault on fort Saint Loup, she 
summoned them a third time, and had Jaunched to them by means 
of an arrow, the letter of summons which she had dictated to her 
worthy chaplain, Pasquerel, in the following terms : 

.To you, men of England, who have no right upon the kingdom 
of France, the King of Heaven commands you by me to leave 
your towers (bastilles) and to go away into your own country ; or 


else I will make for you such a ha ha that you will never forget 
it. This I write to you for the third and last time, and I shall 


not write to you any more. 
+ JHESUS MARIA. 


In a postscript she excused herself in the following terms for 
using the uncommon method of the arrow: 


I should have sent you my letter in a more respectful 
manner, but you detain my heralds—you have detained my herald 
Guyenne. Send him back to me and I will send you back some 
of your people taken at the fort of Saint Loup. For they are not 
all dead. 


This time again her notification was met by the enemy with 
the most outrageous personal abuse. Joan, who was at the fort 
of their tower of Belle-Croix, heard them. And the chaste and 
irreproachable girl was so moved that she burst into sobs and 
shed abundance of tears. Let us see, now, how she avenged her- 
self, or, rather, how she fulfilled the precept of the Christian Law 
of Nations, which commands us to love our enemies, to spare 
them, so far as is possible, even in battle, and to treat them with 
charity after victory. 


III. 

Gladsdale, whom the French and Joan called Glacidas, com- 
manding at the boulevard of Belle-Croix, was one of those who 
most loudly and outrageously insulted the Maid. Three days 
afterwards, when Joan, in spite of a crucl wound, led back her 
soldiers to the assault, carried the bastion of Belle-Croix, and was 
preparing to carry that of Les Tourelles, the English sought to 
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flee from one into the other, by passing over a bridge of old dry 
wood iimprovised by the French during the battle. But to cut 
off their retreat the bridge had been set on fire, and they were 
about to be precipitated into the river and drowned, with their 
chief, Glacidas. The Maid, seeing them ready to perish, wished 
to save them ; she began to cry with all her strength to Gladsdale : 
“Glacidas! Glacidas! Yveld thee, yield thee to the King of 
Heaven. You have called me w...... , but I have pity on your 
soul! I have pity on the souls of your men.” Glacidas persisted, 
and fell together with his men intothe river. Then she hastened 
to the assault on Les Tourelles. 

Remark here that she has pity on the souls of all, because she 
knows that all, soldiers and officers, risk their eternal salvation 
by taking part in an unjust war. 

During the Campaign of the Loire, a Frenchman, having 
knocked on the head one of the English prisoners under his 
charge, and having hurt him severely, Joan descended from her 
horse, and caused the consolations of religion to be administered 
to him while lavishing on him her own aid. But to be brief, let 
us listen to a series of testimonies accumulated by M. Wallon in 
his excellent book. Each witness speaks but one word, but every 
word tells. 

At the same time that she led the soldiers to fulfil their duties, 
procuring for them the sacraments of Penance and of the Eu- 
charist before the battles, she preserved their morals by sending 
to a distance from the camp, sometimes with mildness, the girls 
who had followed their lovers, having them also married even in 
the campaign ; sometimes with energy those who were lost, as on 


the day when she broke her sword of Fierbois by pursuing one 
with it ; showing thus that she preferred the honour of her sex 
and the state of grace in her soldiers to the sword of Saint 
Catherine. She made every effort to withdraw the troops from 
their habits of pillage and murder, which find in the life of the 
camp so many opportunities of satisfying themselves. Daughter 
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of the holy Church, Joan had, like her Mother, a horror of blood- 
shed. It was that she might kill no one with her woman's hand 
that she herself carried the standard in her battles. And if her 
sex had not excluded her from holy orders, this great victor 
in so many battles might have been ordained, for she would not 
have incurred “ irregularity for want of mildness to which those - 
only are subject who in a just war shed blood effectively.” She 
condemned all that was not commanded by the necessity of con- 
quering. She answered for victory only on condition that there 
should be no pillage, that no one should be robbed, and that no 
violence should be done to the poor. Her kindness was extreme, 
and extended itself to all distresses. She willingly gave alms, 
and gave to her companions that they might do the same. She 
said, in so many words, that she had received her mission for the 
consolation of the poor and needy. As to the wounded, more 
particularly confided to her cares, she was good and tender to 
them all, Frenchmen or enemies: pza non solum erga Gallicos, sed 
etiam erga tnimicos,and above all, when these wounded were poor 
soldiers, pauperibus armatis, whose lot appealed still more to her 
compassionate heart, guzbus multum compatiebatur, even if they 
were on the English side, esto guod essent de parte Anglorum. 

such was Joan of Arc, such was this great and mild general, 
so skilful, whether in handling the lance, or in levying an army, 
in ordering battles and above all in disposing artillery. Thus 
speak of her juridical witnesses and in particular the Duc 
d’Alengon, a competent witness, since he commanded with 
her, or rather under her, during the campaign of the Loire. 

Joan was truly like a complete incarnation of the Law of 
Nations. She was a perfect Christian knight, armed by Saint 
Michael to save a nation, this child of God who knew so many 
things, although she did not know her alphabet, who knew that 
a just cause is necessary for every war, who knew that before 
any effusion of human blood, there must be a declaration of 
this just and necessary cause with offer of peace to the adver- 
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sary on condition of satisfaction; who knew that every man 
who sheds blood in an unjust war is guilty of the crime of 
murder and compromises the salvation of his soul ; who knew 
that Christians constrained to war by a hard necessity, ought to 
keep in their hearts a sadness for bloodshed and the love even 
of their enemies, and should exercise this divine charity even 
during battles and after victory. This is what Joan of Arc 
knew and what she practised. To-day we talk about science. 
Well! this is the true science, which we have no longer ; 
yes, here it is once more, in this child of God who did not know 
her alphabet. Christians, let us not fall into the snare, by 
adopting the language of our enemies. To-day they apply this 
word to the small knowledge of the little perishable things of 
this world, separating it from the high knowledge of things 
divine and human which did not escape the Pagans themselves 
—divina humanaque jura. Then they decorate their small 
knowledge reduced so low with the title of “ Science,” of which 
they make an idol, an abstract idol which they place like Bel 
or Dagon in opposition to the living God, the creator and or- 
dainer of all these fleeting things. And one day they fall at 
the feet of their idol, rotten and in fragments like Bel and 
Dagon. 

No, let us not adopt this language. Let us continue more 
than ever to profess that these fleeting things and the knowledge 
of them acquire their relative value in human intelligence and 
activity only so far as they attach themselves to matters and 
sciences divine, to the higher destinies which God has allotted 
to us. Thus did in her time Saint Catherine of Alexandria, 
whose féte is celebrated as I write these lines. Thus do to-day 
these noble Catholic Faculties of the City of Lille, which for 
this deserves to be called henceforth the Queen City of Flanders. 


IV. 


It is time to conclude. 
The Law of Nations is ignored, misunderstood, trodden under 
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foot in our days in Europe. If I read the subtle dispatches of 
diplomatists, I see there no longer any of the Powers invoking 
justice. It seems that they all have accepted the dictum of the 
Sovereign, who said to a Representative of France at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, None of your Law of Nations for me. If 1 read 
the journals, discussing blindly the chances of sanguinary' con- 
flicts, I meet there no mention of eternal law, whose vindication 
however would supply their irremediable ignorance of diplomatic 
secrets. I look round Europe, and the consequences appear to 
me terrible, implacable. The permanence of the enlistment of 
all the able bodied men of all nations ; the continual invention 
of engines more and more perfected for the work of destruction 
and death ; Europe transformed into a vast camp of barbarians 
armed to the teeth against each other; the people doomed to 
a gradual impoverishment, devoured by uneasiness, ignorant 
each night whether they will not be awakened in the morning 
by the noise of revolutionary dynamite or by the thunder of ten 
thousand international cannon. 

One strange peculiarity attracts my attention ; it is our sister 
Belgium compelled to expend her treasure amassed in peace to 
construct fortresses and bastions intended to defend her against 
the invasion of her neutral soil, declared and guaranteed neutral 
by the oaths of all the European Powers! I say, without the 
possibility of contradiction, the Law of Nations is dead, and 
Belgium tolls its funeral knell. I look towards the future, and 
among all these millions of men enlisted to kill and be killed, 
not one group has the idea of speaking like Joan of Arc, and of 


fighting for justice ; not a brigade, not a regiment, not a battal- » 


ion—unless it be the priests whom they are going to enlist— 
dreaming of sneaking like your St. Maurice and his legion. We 
have made an oath to God at our baptism, Rather to die our- 
selves than to shed blood without just cause! Potius mori quam 
foedari innocentium sanguine. This is a sadness more bitter than 
all the rest, than the widowing of wives, than the tears of mothers, 
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sisters, and sweethearts, than the cries of orphans. On the day 
of the gigantic struggle with which we are unceasingly menaced, 
all these men will kill each other, with hatred in their hearts, 
without justice, without necessity, without a declaration of any 
just and necessary cause of war: they will assassinate cach 
other. In good faith, you will tell us, for they will believe they 
are serving their country. Perhaps. We have heard the Pope 
St. Nicholas order Penance to the Bulgarians, violators of the 
Law of Nations by ignorance rather than by malice ; and Joan 
of Arc bewailing the fate of the souls of those who perished 
while making an unjust war. But let us admit the good faith. 
Then our holy mother the Church is reduced to console herself 
for the disappearance of justice by saying to herself: My chil- 
dren assassinate each other in good faith! 

Christians, let us hasten, before the arrival of that fatal day. 
All is not desperate, and besides, Christians never despair. Last 
year, in this very place we saluted a dawn of hope; and we hear, 
as it were, sounds of awakening. The nations are tired, very 
tired, of this situation. As in the iron age, they thirst for peace, 
and begin to ask themselves why do we kill? If the fervent 
and active Catholics march in front, they will follow them, they 
will go and cry at the gate of the Vatican as our fathers did in 
the eleventh century at the door of the Councils, “ Peace and 
justice. Peace! Peace! Peace!” 

Forward Catholics of Le Nord, forward like Joan of Arc, the 
standard of Christ in your hand. We opened the way last year. 
Six weeks ago, at Montpellier, a venerable Bishop took the op- 
portunity of a few words on Joan of Arc which only indicated 
the theme developed to-day, to propose the vote for her canon- 
ization, and the elect of the Catholic jurisconsults of France 
responded to the voice of the Pontiff by subscribing unanimously 
to this vote. Let us do like them, Catholics of Le Nord, and 
let us emphasize our supplication. In the respectful expression 
of our vote, let us bring out among her other virtues, the justice 
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which characterizes the virgin of Domrémy, a chief in war ; 
specifying in the considerations of our vote that she was one of 
the most perfect expressions of the Christian Law of Nations, 


and let us say to the Sovereign Pontiff: 


O Holy Father, you, the most noble victim, in our days, of 
the violation of the public Law of Nations ; if such is the will of 
God and if your Holiness in your high wisdom judge it proper, 
canonize Joan; and with her, canonize anew the eternal prin- 
ciples and the sacred rules of the Christian Law of Nations. 
Thus will you justify your blessed Encyclical, /imortale Det. 
The nations will awaken at your voice, they wi!] see the light, 
will comprehend better, will esteem and love the more this 
beneficent religion, this Church, the immortal masterpiece of the 
merciful God, the teaching mistress of justice and peace, from 
which a cruel impiety wishes to snatch them. Fear not, O our 
Father, to give to the human race, over which your authority 
presides, that word of which it is written, ‘It is a fertile dew 
that falls from Heaven and turns not back again.’ See what an 
Eastern Sovereign, the Shah of Persia, asscciating himself to 
your sacerdotal Jubilee, wrote not long ago to your Holiness 
saluting you by the title of Pacific Mediator between the nations, 
while an English peer, Lord Stanley of Alderley, proclaimed 
in the bosom of one of the greatest political senates in the world 
the impartiality of the Roman See as arbiter of kings and 
nations in centuries gone by. 


If those who live outside the Church speak thus of you and of 
the Holy See, there remain in the lap of this Mother, enough sons 
devoted to their Father to propagate what he says and to enable 
him to produce, with grace from on high, the fruits of justice and 


peace which your hearts desire. 
P. DEFOURNY. 
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On a Birthday. 


See I lament my vanished spring? 
Ah no, its joys went withering : 

Its hopes, long sick, decayed and died 

With its desires unsatisfied : 

A moaning wind of discontent 


Stripped the young boughs of bloom and scent ; 


The rain was raining every day. 


Now though it be no longer May, 

O heart, what youth renewed is ours! 
With delicate scarcely hoped-for flowers. 
And the good summer but begun : 
With longer days and riper sun, 
And the large possibilities 

Of gifts and grace and good increase 
In the rich weather yet to come. 


Nor shall the autumn strike us dumb 
Who knows what fruit for us shall be 
Swung in some ruddy-hearted tree ; 
What hopes shall find their harvesting 
When outward birds are on the wing ; 
When pale September lights her fire— 
Her Will o the Wisp on every briar—- 
What ship shall sail to shore at last ? 


Nor shall we dread the winter blast 


Or the long evening of our year 
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ON A BIRTHDAY. 


With nothing more to hope or fear : 
Looking to keep Christ’s festival. 
In His own fair and lighted hall, 
After the longest night is done, 
Cometh the Christmas benison. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Memorials of Frank Leward: 


EDITED BY CHARLES AUGUSTIN BAMPTON. 


Frank to Bampton 


ALEXANDRIA, Fed. 25, 1854. 

DEAR OLD BAM—Only a few lines to let you know where I 
am now and what I am going to do next most likely. I thought 
you would like to know. <AsI told you I got awfully tired of 
Australia and as I made enough there to live on for some time 
besides what I sent you I thought I might as well see a little 
more of the world. I came in a sailing vessel to Ceylon and 
then came to Suez by steamer, as a passenger. I amused the 
sailors awfully I couldn’t help thinking I must go up on watch 
or be hauling away at the ropes, it did seem odd being a 
passenger. Its a lazy life a passengers is on a ship doing 
nothing all day but eat and sleep away as much time as possible. 
At night I was always up for the first watch. It was splendidly 
fine in the Indian Ocean and we had a good monsoon. It was 
fearfully hot in Ceylon. I like Colombo pretty well something 
like the Sandwich islands only hotter I don’t think I could live 
there long. I didn’t care much for the P. and O. steamer from 
Ceylon though there were a lot of officers going home from 
India. 

Since we have been here we've been excited by news of war 
with Russia and yesterday we heard 10,000 English troops were 
on their way to Constantinople. This looks as if we really 
meant something and though I dont know much about the 
wrongs or rights of it I should like to go and see what’s up in 


Turkey. 
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The Indian officers on board ship said it was to protect India, 
to me that seems all rot. Whats Turkey got to do with India. 
If you are so anxious about India take this place and govern it 
properly. I don’t think the people here would object, and you 
might let the Russians do what they like with Turkey. 

I hope I shall be able to get a passage on to Constantinople 
soon. I will write from there. Ive no time now to tell you 
anything about what I’ve seen in Egypt though I might write 


lots, I will some other time.—Yours old man 
F. LEWARD. 


Same to the Saiie. 


MISSERIES HOTEL, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Aug. 1854. 

DEAR OLD B.—Im still in this place and getting beastly tired 
of it. I left Alexandria in March and I’ve been knocking about 
here ever since. I thought I had never seen anything look so 
splendid as this did just as we came round whats called Seraglio 
Point where you first see the beginning of the Bosphorus and 
the Golden Horn. But when you land its the dirtiest beastliest 
place in existence and you lose all the jolly feeling that you are 
coming toa beautiful place. You have to go through streets 
more like long pools of mud with dead dogs and cats lying 
about and all manner of nasty things. Beastly half starved 
dogs lie about all over the place asleep in the day and at night 
they go about in troops and pick up anything they can get to 
eat. There aren’t so many now as there were when we first 
came because our sailors and especially the middies go about at 
night knocking them over the head with clubs. They say these 
brutes are useful because they eat up all the beastliness lying 
about but they are a great nuisance and if it wasn’t for them I 
suppose the Turks would have to become thcir own scavengers 
which might be a good thing. 

Of all the low greedy stupid lot in the world commend me to 
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the Turk to beat them all. They will rob and abuse you and 
haven't the slightest gratitude to us for coming to help them. 
Better let the Russians or any one else have the place than these 
Turks. If the Russians aren’t so good as they might be any 
sticks good enough to beat a dog as they say though for my 
part [ think its a shame so call them dogs I’a rather be a well- 
bred retriever or mastiff any day than a Turk. 

They were beastly inpertinent too at first, used to spit on the 
ground when any of us went by and wouldn’t let us go into their 
mosques and places but were knocking all that out of them 
pretty fast. I don’t think they care much about our coming now 
to tell you the truth. Oneold Pasha said the other day he’d like 
the Russians to come or any one else if they could only get rid of 
the English and French. 

I’ve seen a good lot of the country both on this side and the 
other over by Scutari. Then I went to Varna where most of our 
soldiers and the French are but the cholera was so bad I went 
on up to see the Turks on the Danube I went with a man on the 
staff who had to take despatches and things to Omer Pasha the 
chief of the Turkish army. We had an awfully rough ride wet 
through most of the time and no place to sleep in at night. 
Sometimes it was raining awfully and the roads fearful no road 


at all most of the way. We had a guide who didn’t seem to 
know the road much more than we did. When we got up to 


the Turkish army we were very well received. They are a much 
better lot than those in this place. We got to Silistria after a 
lot of tremendous bothers where the Turks had been fighting like 
anything and got the best of ittoo. They aren’t half bad soldiers 
when they have good officers. That’s the difficulty. Under 
Omer Pasha, who is not a Turk, and some good English officers 
like Butler to lead them they do all right but most of their own 
officers are as ignorant and cowardly as can be. Its the rotten 
way the Pashas govern the place that does all the harm. If you 
want to keep the Russians out get rid of the Pashas govern the 
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place properly and there will be no fear of the Russians getting 
it. When Turkish soldiers find they can trust their officers they 
fight very well. Ibelieve some of the Turkish gentlemen and 
merchants are just as honest as most English and French are 
but the Pashas who get into being Pashas any how ruin the whole 
thing. They have all the appointments and shove their boys 
pipe bearers coffee makers and the devil knows who more than 
any one else I should think into being officers and whats the 
result just what you would expect. The soldiers are most of 
them poor ignorant peasants dragged away from their homes and 
licked along the road but awfully superstitious and when they are 
told they are going to fight the enemies of their religion they get 
excited and can fight as well as the same sort of most other coun- 
tries, but they see their officers know nothing about the business 
are lazy and cowardly so they lose heart and run away on the 


first opportunity. | 

Still I say on the Danube where they have had some decent 
officers they have shown they could fight very well. 

I suppose you have read all about Santa Sophia and the other 
mosques of course you have and if you hadn't I couldn’t describe 
them. The first lot of English soldiers that ‘came here found 
nothing ready for them and didnt know where to go to and had 
to stay some time on board ship. Most of them are now at 
Varna where the cholera is fearfully bad its bad enough here 
but worse there. Heaps of our men poor beggars have died in 
hospital before they had a chance of fighting. What on earth 
weve been doing all this time I can’t make out. If wed had a 
good army ready to send out directly war began and gone 
straight into Russia by the Black Sea or any other part before 
they knew where they were what could they have done. In my 
Opinion its a great mistake the English and French going to- 
gether. We ought to take one part and the French another 
they will never do together I can see already. As it is most of 
these splendid-looking troops have been loafing about doing 
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nothing here or at Varna in beastly unhealthy places and lots of 
them have died already. 

Now weve got to go to the Crimea where we ought to have 
been last March if we were to go there at all and I suppose we 
shall get there just as winter begins and one half will be frozen 
to death and the cther be killed off with the wet. All this time 
the Russians are fortifying Sebastopol and filling it with am- 
munition and provisions and by the time we get there we shant 
be able to take it in a hurry if theyve got anyone who knows 
how to defend it. 

Its all rot thinking we can storm it with our fleet. We cant 
do anything of the sort. I took a short cruise round there ina 
small coasting vessel last May and you may be sure our ships 
will never take it from sea and by the time we get there at our 
present rate it will take us all we can do to take it from behind. 
If we had gone at it at once we might possibly have done that 
without much loss. 

However I believe we are to start directly so Im going up to 
Varna again. Ive got to know a lot of naval officers and Im 
going in oneof theships. They are awfully jolly fellows without 
the airs some of the soldier officers put on. Im to pay my share 
of the mess of course. 

I will write again if I get to the Crimea all right. Yours old 
man F. LEWARD. 


Same to the Same. 


BALACLAVA, Oct. 20, 1854. 
Here I am awfully tired and disgusted. 





DEAR OLD MAN 


If I began at the beginning and went straight through I should 
have to write such a lot you would soon be tired of reading it. 
I suppose you read all about it in the newspapers only the news- 
papers makc such a lot of mistakes it makes us laugh sometimes 
to read accounts of things from their special reporters that never 
happened and a lot of others that happened just the other way 
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on. Russells the best in the Times an awfully jolly Irishman 
but he often gets taken in by fellows who tell him a lot of lies 
for a joke. I got here all right in the Beagle. I enjoyed the 
passage from Varna tremendously. It was one of the most 
splendid sights you could imagine to see both armies set out. 
The French hadn’t enough steam ships so a lot of their men had 
to goin sailing ships they went off splendidly. Ive never seen 
ships better handled. Next day September 7th we went off 
with all our men about 27,000 in steam ships and got up with 
the French next day the 8th and went along in fine style the 
whole sea seemed covered with ships of some sort or other. 

On the 14th September we began to land at Kalamita Bay. 
I don’t think the Russians thought we should try to land there 
they didn’t attempt to prevent us if they had I don’t know how 
we should have managed with our ships crowded with soldiers 
and they had a splendid fleet at Sebastopol. 

We made a mistake in not getting tents landed and other 
things as soon as we hada small force on shore so all our men 
had to sleep out in the wet for some nights. The Turks and 
French managed better and got their baggage on shore as fast 
as the men. I send you a very rough sketch I made of the part 
of the Crimea where we are now for you to follow as I cant well 
explain what has happened since without it.* 

On our march South we were about 27,000 English and 37,000 
French besides some Turks chiefly under the French towards 
the river called the Alma on the way to Sebastopol. It was 
dreadfully melancholy work to see such a lot of men falling out 
of the ranks and wriggling about in dreadful pain and then dying 
from cholera. We had to leave them behind and get on as fast 
as we could and as near the coast as possible the ships keeping 
up with us and signaling whenever they could, 


* I-have not appended this sketch, which was very roughly drawn, as 
plans of that part of the Crimea have since become so well known to all 


Englishmen.—C. A. B. 
S 
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On the 2oth early in the morning we were up to the river and 
could see a tremendous lot of Russians stuck about in great 
force all over the hills on the other side of the river evidently 
determined to stop our coming on. I went up to where Lord 
Raglan and his staff were tremendous looking swells on a sort of 
hill overlooking the river and there were a lot of sight-seers who 
are here and want to see all they can. 

It was a strange sight these two armies close together and 
going to pound one another directly they could. Certainly we 
began it as it were and they were only defending their own 
country. Im getting pretty well accustomed to it now and when 
youre accustomed to it you dont think so much of a battle while 
its going on. The excitement the row and the fuss make you 
forget it you cant think of anything but what youve got to doat 
the moment but before it begins when you hear the guns boom- 
ing away in the distance and youre coming on to it and you dont 
know whats going to happen next as you come nearer and 
nearer it makes you feel awfully queer I can tell you. Standing 
on that hill looking at the English and French on one side and 
the Russians in their ugly grey coats and heavy looking caps on 
the other just going to begin this stupid struggle I shall never 
forget it. 

While we were standing there up comes a man on a pony at 
a tremendous rate and rushes right through where we were 
standing past Lord Raglan and all the swells his pony had run 
away with him but it didnt go very far luckily for him before 
over he went right over the ponys head and rolled over on the 
ground it did make us laugh. Lots of men who were dead _ be- 
fore night had their last laugh then. It was a man named 
Kinglake an awfully clever fellow who wrote a book I read in 
Cairo called Eothen and liked awfully they say hes going to 
write all about the war when its over and he was so anxious to 
be there in time he was nearly taken too far by his pony. 

Then came the first shell from the enemy and bounded not 
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far off where the staff was and went off and so did the lookers 
on pretty quick myself included. However I managed to get a 
vood idea of the battle. I was riding about all day taking 
precious good care to keep out of the way of the shells which 
were bursting all over the place. <A lot of French went too far 
to the right and got on to the sea coast and did nothing 
all day. General Bosquet with about 8000 French of course I 
dont know exactly how many got over the river lower down than 
where we crossed I expect and got round by the left of the 
Russians our right you know he couldn't do much there but it 
kept a lot of Russians looking after him and took them away 
from us. 

As our men were crossing the bridge the Russians kept peg- 
ging away at them from a battery they had got to protect the 
river and our men had to lie down as soon as they crossed till a 
lot were over then about 3000 made a rush for the battery the 
cannon balls coming down on them and bullets like hail nearly 
a thousand were cut to pieces but at last the Russians cut and 
run taking their guns with them all except two. The Duke of 
Cambridge was still on the other side of the river with about 
10,000 men he ought to have come up to support those who had 
taken the battery but for some reason or other he didn’t and the 
Russians after a bit formed up again and made a rush for the 
battery and our men who were there had been so reduced by the 
constant fire on them they were overpowered and had to retreat. 
It was awfully exciting. Once or twice I thought it was all up 
with us though with the French we were double the number of 
the Russians yet they had such a splendid position and had got 
their guns ready it made up for their want of numbers. They 
would have sent us to smithereens if they had been _pro- 
perly managed. We weren’t particularly strong in that respect 
ourselves but they were worse and that saved us. They were 
commanded by a couple of great swells princes both of them 
and I always notice when great swells have the command there 
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is sure to be a lot of mistakes made. As it was the whole of the 
Russian cavalry stood off at our extreme left all the time and 
never did anything but run away when it was all over. Prince 
Napoleon with 10,000 French wasn’t any better they weren't 
allowed to do anything at all. In fact the French didn’t do 
much fighting at the Alma. Marshal St. Arnaud was frightfully 
ill but didn’t like to give up the command and I suppose nobody 
could take his place. So most of them stood looking on while 
our men were fighting like old Harry. All the French did as far 
as I could make out was to take a hill called the telegraph hill 
or station or something. They drove the Russians off and gota 
commanding place there and then as they wanted to do somc- 
thing and didn’t know quite what to do they went on blazing 
away for a long time at nothing at all. 

In the middle of the fighting Lord Raglan with his staff some- 
how by an awful fluke I expect got up on a low sort of hill right 
in the middle of the enemy just at the time they were getting the 
best of it and that so astonished them they didn’t know what to 
make of it because they thought he wouldn’t be so foolish as to go 
up there without a strong force behind him. Then he managed 
very cleverly to get a couple of cannons up there too which 
pounded away into the Russians and by degrees we got a lot of 
infantry extended right over the hill in double line. But what 
really won the day was the splendid steady march of the Black 
Watch and two other Highland regiments they came on like a 
wall against the immense columns of the Russians. The 
Russians fought all day like men but when they saw the Scotch 
coming on like that with their curious dress and their wonderful 
caps with splendid ostrich plumes among all the smoke they 
thought they were something unnatural so I heard afterwards 
from a prisoner. They had expected red coats but these High- 
landers with their big head-dresses and big bodies looking bigger 
as they came out of the smoke and went on steady like a ship 
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under full sail were too much for them and they turned tail and 
went off as fast as they could go. 

By Jove if we had only followed them we should have been in 
Sebastopol in two days. I rode over the ground next day 
where they had run off and I saw how they had gone thinking 
we were after them. All along the place was covered with hel- 
mets caps pistols cartouche boxes dress of all kinds great 
coats and guns they had thrown away to get off as fast as pos- 
sible. Most of the guns were old ones, some marked 1834 old 
flint and steel converted. The French lost only three officers 
and not many men we lost over 2000 altogether and they say 
the Russians lost 6000. The French wanted. to goon at once 
and follow the enemy up but Lord Raglan was afraid he said he 
had lost such a lot and the cholera was so bad he daren’t. Hes 
an awfully good man the kindest hearted you ever knew and 
everybody likes him, besides he has seen a lot of service and 
knows all about it in books and all that and very good at writing 
they say hes at it all day but the general opinion is hes not the 
man to lead an army hes too timid and cautious not about him- 
self but about his men. His great fault as a general is exposing 
himself too much, and although it may have saved the battle as 
it happened he had no right properly upon that hill by himself. 
I’ve seen him come out of the hospital when hes been to sce the 
wounded with tears in his eyes and thats all very well but if he 
had pushed on after the battle the Russians were so terrified 
nothing could have stopped us and how many would have been 
saved who have died since and how many others who must 
die before Sebastopol is taken now. We should have got the 
North side of the Town with hardly a stroke and destroyed or 
perhaps taken the war ships in the harbour and that as far as I 
can understand it is half the whole thing. You may be sure the 
rest of the town wouldn't have held out long I should think no 
one was more astonished than they were when they saw we were 
not going to follow up our victory. 
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Some say Lord Raglan wanted to go on but St. Arnaud 
wouldnt thats all very well after every one sees it ought to have 
been done. From what I can see of the two men I have no 
doubt the Frenchman wanted awfully to go on but the slow 
cautious Englishman wouldn't besides one of Lord Raglans staff 
told me that was how it was. I hear the newspapers have got a 
splendid account of how we did go on and took the place just 
what we ought to have done and just what we didn’t. 

I was up pretty nearly all night and helped as well as I could 
with the poor beggars who were wounded trying to get them 
away from those who were killed right out. I couldnt attempt 
to carry them off or look after the wounds the doctors were 
doing that like trumps so I got a couple of buckets and kept 
going down to the river for water that was what they were all 
holloaing out for. I was at that pretty nearly all night. Some 
poor beggars had got their faces and mouths so shot away you 
could hardly find a place to pour the water down. At last I 
couldnt stand it any longer and lay down on the ground and 
went bang off to sleep and didn't wake till it was getting light. 

By God what a sight as the sun rose and I got up almost half 
asleep and aching all over surrounded by dead bodies. Im get- 
ting accustomed to it now but that was the first time. Lots of 
the men had fallen down dead shot just as they were taking aim 
themselves and lay with their arms stretched out sticking up as 
though they were asking for something. They werent half so 
badly off I expect as the wounded. The dead men looked 
happy many of them with a sort of smile on their faces but the 
wounded suffered horribly and a lot had died in the night from 
cholera. It seemed hard for them after fighting as they did 
all day and coming out of it all right to die from cholera directly 
after. 

All that day they were carrying the wounded down to the 
ships. About a thousand sailors came on shore to help they did 
work as gentle as women taking care of the wounded soldiers 
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The second day I got rather knocked up and an officer on the 
Beagle made me go on board and got me taken there all right so 
I dont know of my own knowledge what happened till we got 
round to this place on the 26th. Im told on the 22nd our army 
marched on over two rivers and through jolly orchards and vine- 
yards and the men eat such a lot of unripe fruit they got worse 
with the cholera. Do what they would they couldnt keep the 
men from the fruit many of them are quite young fellows. Bya 
stupid mistake of Lord Lucans who has command of the cavalry 
Lord Raylan was very nearly being taken prisoner he was riding 
along with his staff when they suddenly came on a lot of Russians 
marching out of Sebastopol who were so astonished they could 
only firea shot or twoand make off while the cavalry which 
ought to have supported Lord Raglan was ever so far away. The 
cavalry seems always making mistakes I was dreadfully dis- 
appointed with them. They may be just as brave as anyone 
everyone here is French Russians and English theres not much 
to choose between them as to that but our cavalry officers 
dont seem to have much sense. They are always making 
mistakes. . 

I didnt lana here till the 27th we could see the Russians work- 
ing like ants men and women all over the batteries especially on 
the White Tower. I should think there were as many as 
1500 men constantly at work on the White Tower alore. If 
we had gone at them at once I dont see how they could 
have stopped us because they werent ready for an attack 
from the land. Instead of that we waited about day after 
day dragging the guns up from the ships. There were so 
few horses to draw them the sailors had to come on shore to pull 
them. It was absurd to hear the blue jackets swearing at the 
guns abusing them fearfully because they wouldnt come along as 
if they could help it. 

The French got their trenches done first but they arent so well 
made as ours I never saw anything finer than the way the French 
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worke] under fire all the time. Our sailors were in a tremend- 
ous rage waitinz about with nothing to do. Sir Edmund Lyons 
wanted the soldiers to make an assault on the land side at once 
before the Russians had time to get their batteries ready while 
the fleets attacked the ports from the sea. Iam chiefly in No. 
5 battery at ourextreme right. Both French and English opened 
fire on the 17th at daybreak you never heard such a row in your 
life. The fleets ought to have opened at the same time but the 
French admiral changed all the plans at the last and put them 
all out. The ships didnt begin till after one o'clock and as the 
French had a magazine in their battery blown up at half-past ten 
which shut them up for the next three days the fleets werent 
much good, The French admiral for some reason or other 
wouldnt go right in against the forts so our fleet had to stop out- 
side too and pound away as well as they could from a distance 
except old Lyons who went in right up to one of the forts with 
two other ships so close one of them got aground. Strange to 
say the ships that went close in and did most damage didnt get 
so much knocked about as some of the others. 

It was all rot they stopped firing soon after five and suffered 
more than they did damage. The use of the fleet was supposed 
to be to draw the enemys attention from the land attack but as 
they didn't begin till about seven hours after and not till after 
the French had shut up they didn’t do much good. I heard 
after a prisoner said if Lyons had gone on at the battery he was 
going at about an hour more he would have shut that one up. 

About three in the afternoon of course I didn’t keep a very 
particular account of the time one of the Russian batteries blew 
up by Jove it did make a row beams rafters barrels and men 
arms and legs goodness knows what sent into the air altogether 
you never saw such a sight and didn’t our men cheer when they 
saw it. We silenced that place at any rate but it didn’t do 
much because we didn't follow it up with an assault the sailors 
from their battery wanted to make a rush but they wouldn’t let 
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them. So the Russians went to work all the next night and by 
morning had pretty well put right all the damage we had done. 
They must have some wonderful good engineers they can 
generally do up at night all we can undo by day. 

I went about as muchas I could all that day but I was chiefly 
in No 5, where the Beagle men are. That battery suffered most 
from two men of war right up the harbour splendidly managed 
they kept turning round discharging broadsides at us and it was 
difficult to hit them we couldn’t get a chance at them but we 
managed to smash one of them pretty well at last. 

Our sailors in the trenches were as cool as anything all 
through. Right in the middle of it I heard the Lieutenant sing 
out “ Now then second relief fall in you others can go and sky- 
lark” those were the ones who had been working like anything 
ever so long. They did go and skylark and whenever our 
battery sent a shot they would jump up all over the place to see 
what effect it had on the b—— Roosians as they call them and 
a lot got knocked over at it. 

All the firing stopped when it began to get dark and the 
French have only begun again to day. Weve been at it all the 
time. Theres some row between the French navy and the army. 
The army are all for the new Emperor but the navy are for the 
old French kings. 

Im pretty comfortable down here on the whole much better 
off than most at any rate as Ive got part of a sort of room and 
Im often on board ship or else up in the trenches. Its seven 
miles from here at least to No. 5 battery and the roads getting 
bad. I must stop now and send this off II] write again soon if I 
can. Yours old man. F, LEWARD. 


To be continued. 
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“JT that Speak unto [Thee am+He.” 


H crowned with thorns and pierced with nails, 
Lord Jesus, show Thyself to me! 

My heart should bleed, that only quails, 

At sight of the accurséd Tree. 
By life’s wayside, a-dust and worn, 

For ruth of self, I see not Thee ; 
But Thou had’st griefs, to death were borne : 

Oh, Jesus, show Thyself to me! 


There once was one to whom befel 
The blesséd lot to speak with Thee 
Frail gossip by the sacred well, 
Whose eyes were bound, whose tongue was free ; 
Who, drawn by love to higher themes, 
Discoursing of the Christ to be, 
Heard from Thy lips as one who dreams, 
“T that speak unto thee am He.” 


Oh blesséd eyes which saw Thy face! 
Yet seeing asked : “Is this not He?” 
Dear Lord! how patient is Thy grace 
Which bears with us who will not see. 
Is it then possible, meanwhile, 
Perchance Thou standest close by me ? 
And sayest, with Thy gracious smile, 
“T that speak unto thee am He.” 


When health gives hostages to death 
And all the house of life is free 



































“IT THAT SPEAK UNTO THEE AM HE.” 


To sickness, and the feeble breath 
Gasps for the years that may not be, 

Healed by the chastisement of pain, 
In love with self, I pity me, 

Yet see not whilst Thy lips explain, 
“JT that speak unto thee am He.” 


When loss condemns the worth of life, 
As comforts lessen, riches flee, 
And poverty, with hunger’s knife, 
The eyes of self can only see: 
Thou comest with the living bread, 
Which is Thyself, Lord, who but Thee ? 
And, as of old Thy goodness said, 
“T that speak unto thee am He.” 


Thy mute pale shepherd carries hence 
Some lamb of Thine made white by Thee, 
Whom we thought ours, and grief intense 
Floods eyes which only earthward see. 
“ Had’st Thou been here,” bereavement moans, 
“This had not happened, Lord, to me.” 
Then answerest Thou, in pitying tones, 
“T that speak unto thee am He.” 


Oh, voice of Love! Heard IJ aright ? 
“What is’t thou wilt I do to thee? ” 

Lord, that I might receive my sight, 
Thy presence evermore to see. 

Pain, disappointment, awful death 
Are Thy disguises ; and to me, 

Ev’n now, Thy gracious presence saith, 
“T that speak unto thee am He.” 


J. E. KIDSON. 
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Decoration in England.* 


An decoration belongs properly to the painter or the 
sculptor, though it is more often than not done by the 
architect, but it is no part of his art, though by an extension of 
meaning a building is sometimes said to be decorated with 
mouldings. Architecture has its own work and its own laws, as 
well as others that belong to the arts generally, such as inven- 
tion. Perhaps the greatest distinguishing mark of architecture 
as a fine art is to express with zsthetic propriety the destination 
of the structure, by arousing thoughts proper to that destination ; 
it has to make the whole rhythmical and harmonically propor- 
tioned, to give variety and contrast by different shapes, and by 
different degrees, sizes, and shapes of shade and shadow, to give 
an appropriate outline, and, where the structure is made up of 
different parts in different places, to make the whole compose 
properly. The sculptor gives us the beautiful forms he sees in 
nature, and mostly those in organic nature, or the beautiful forms 
he has collected or deduced from nature, sometimes even those 
that have but a momentary existence, though, like the written 
word, sculpture is permanent, and except to show his skill or 
mastery in his art, the subject should be in repose. Sometimes, 
however, he has to reproduce evanescent expressions and actions, 
as smiling, frowning, laughing, crying, &c., and running, wrest- 
ling, boxing, quoit-playing, javelin-throwing, riding, driving, or 
swimming, a moving procession, or a battle ; and in portraits he 
has to give us the individual lineaments, features, and the 
habitual expression with truth, though he does well to emphasise 


* From the first Cantor lecture, by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A. 
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the nobler traits. I think I may say what we ask of him is to 
give us beauty of form in a permanent material, or to raise noble 
emotions in our souls, and to truthfully portray the form and 
lineaments of those we love, admire, or venerate. Though we 
mostly only ask for the natural shape, we do not deny him the 
use of drapery when that is noble or beautiful in form. But we 
do not ask the true sculptor to give us that which is not beauti- 
ful or ennobling merely because it may some day be archxo- 
logically interesting, like the Highlander at the snuff shop. 

Painting, as far as form goes, is merely sculpture from one 
point of view, and what is said of the former may be equally 
said of the latter. What we ask of the painter is beauty of 
colour, or colour that arouses noble emotions ; or in the case of 
portraiture, that which represents the actual facts; and when 
sculpture is not painted, as is mostly the case in statuary, paint- 
ing can give atmospheric effects denied to statuary and unpainted 
sculpture. 

If our own history is so bare of subjects that are worthy to be 
painted or sculptured, or the people are so ugly and badly 
dressed that it is merely ridiculous to portray them, we have 
the whole of the Scriptures at hand for the adornment of our 
churches, chapels, and cathedrals, and these have plenty of 
empty niches for statues, vacant pedestals for groups, pediments 
for relicfs, and covered porticoes for pictures in mosaic, without 
speaking of their interiors. Means in the shape of money are 
plentiful, nor is there a lack of artists, nor a difficulty in obtain- 
ing the requisite materials. 

The same sort of compliment might be paid to this genera- 
tion that one of the Greek kings paid to a soldier. He said, 
“He was like a sword-fish ; he had a sword, but no heart.” 

We are a nation of sailors, and for some of our public build- 
ings a depiction of sea-fights or even of fleets of merchantmen 
would not be amiss ; and if the grim ironclad, like a black por- 
poise, is felt to be wanting in picturesqueness, the curved prow, 
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high stern, and swelling sails of early ships have always been a 
favourite subject with artists. Besides, if we have not stirring 
episodes enough in our own history for enriching public build- 
ings, we can fall back on our own poets. 

It may at first be thought that there are the fewest resources 
for houses, yet most persons, even if their whole life has been 
occupied in respectable plodding for gain, have at least had 
some episodes in the history of their family that are fit for 
sculpture or painting. There are incidents, too, in each man’s 
calling which can be portrayed, not to speak of the whole of 
the poetry of the world. 

Lord Beaconsfield said, “ Adventures are to the adventurous,” 
and the pith of this remark may be applied to picturesque or 
sculpturesque subjects, as well as to poetic ones. M. van Haanen, 
at Venice, saw that stringing beads was a picturesque subject, 
and being a fine painter, made a splendid picture of it. I was 
once in a lace mill at Nottingham ; the room, with the girls cut- 
ting up the lace, would have made an equally good picture had 
I happened to be a fine painter. In the most prosaic age there 
is stuff enough for poetry; in the most tasteless age there is 
beauty enough for fine pictures and sculpture, if there were poets, 
painters, or sculptors to appreciate and properly execute the 
beautiful things they hear or see ; though we can hardly expect 
executants where there are no admirers. You all recollect 
Hogarth’s etching of the hogs routing in the dunghill, while a 
celestial choir is singing above. 

But even if these are not enough, there is the whole of nature 
before you. Wild beast patterns are favourite subjects in the 
East for pottery, carpets, stuffs, and hangings. You must have 
a cat, a dog, or a canary bird. You have horses and sparrows 
before you, and not unfrequently even in London, you may be 
visited by a pigeon, or a robin, if you put crumbs on your win- 
dow-sill ; and if you do not care for these, you can have medal- 
lions of your own head and of those of your family joined in a 
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band of formal ornament. This would be a great improvement 
to a wall with holes in it of common brick. 

What may be called formal ornament is the application of 
certain observed facts in nature that please. Up to a certain 
point the repetition of some simple form is pleasing ; lines are 
said to be divided harmonically when they have certain ratios 
to one another, and spaces may have similar proportions, and 
these as well as certain curves give more pleasure than others ; 
the combination of some flat and sharp curves is also found to 
be beautiful; the contrast of certain forms and of certain colours 
also gives pleasure. It is the evolution by man of these observ- 
ations properly applied to things he wants that makes them 
ornamental, and their superposition on elegant forms is said to 
decorate them. 

Mr. W. Morris once said, “People nowadays do not want what 
is beautiful, but what is new.” This, however, is not wholly 
true, for people really want what is beautiful, as well as what is 
new. They know what is new, but they do not know what is 
beautiful, and make the mistake of accepting the new which 
they do know, instead of taking the old which is beautiful, when 
they cannot get both. 

The number of creators in every art or science is small. I 
might say that great creators are scarcer than diamonds. We 
all feel that we are greatly in want of inventors and discoverers 
in every art and science. I will put a case that comes home to 
everyone in medicine. A great deal has been done in the 
present day in preventing illness. If we could get an instru- 
ment that bore the same ratio to the microscope as this does to 
the human eye, it is quite possible a great stride would be made 
in medicine, and every sick person would be a gainer. 

The thing is to find your genius, and to make it worth his 
while to invent what you want; you must first know what you 
do want, and then you must honour and reward the inventor. 
A healthy, vigorous and virtuous population, with high aims, is 
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the most likely stratum from which a genius may come; he then 
wants the opportunity of cultivating his powers in the right 
direction, and when he has invented, rewards in the shape of 
general esteem and honours, and, as often as not, in wealth. 
Though Socrates and Diogenes scorned wealth, Plato and Aris- 
totle did not ; and we all know Plato’s answer to Diogenes, who 
said, when stamping on his purple carpets, “ Thus do I trample 
on the pride of Plato.” If you make it easy for every rascal to 
steal his invention, and deprive him of his labour, you do all 
that in you lies to discourage invention, and this is as true of 
ornament as everything else. I believe in the great days of 
ornamental invention the ornamentalist was highly rewarded, 
both in wealth and honour. Nowadays, the man who finds the 
wool, the clay, the cotton, or the wood, or buys the machinery, 
or packs the goods, or what not, gets all the advantage, and he 
who confers its value on the article almost nothing. I heard of 
a designer who sold for three guineas a design that took. The 
manufacturer gave up the manufacture of everything but that 
article for some years, and probably madc his fortune, but he 
never gave the designer an extra sixpence. I think the leading 
idea of many manufacturers is how to steal a design. Had not 
Carlyle got some able man to negotiate for him he would have 
died a pauper, and all the profit of his works would have gone 


to the publisher. 
Almost all our best patterns have come from the East, and 


I know that there the designer is highly paid, and gets a heavy 
royalty on every piece that is woven or embroidered from his 


design. 
In the story of Alee-shér and Zumurrud, Zumurrud had pro- 


bably learned the design by heart, but the embroidering alone 
was well paid for. She gives Alee three pieces of gold to get 
their food and drink for the day and for a piece of silk, and she 
directs him to get “as much as will suffice for a curtain, and buy 
gold and silver thread and silk of seven different colours. . . The 
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damsel took the curtain, and embroidered it with coloured silks, 
and ornamented it with gold and silver thread ; she worked a 
border to it with the figures of birds, and represented around it 
the figures of wild beasts, and there was not a wild beast in the 
world that she omitted to portray upon it. She continued 
working upon it for eight days, and when it was finished she cut 
it and glazed it, and gave it to her master, saying, ‘ Sell it for 
fifty pieces of gold.’” If we allow two pieces for the stuff, the 
silks, and gold and silver thread, she got six pieces of gold a 
day. Even if we took gold at its present value, though it has 
enormously diminished in value, it is three guineas a day, which 
cannot be considered a bad professional income for an embroi- 
deress, even if she furnished the design. 

There is one more subject I want to touch on, the value of old 
work. The older the work is, as a rule, the more likely is it to 
be good, for the less good things have perished by the way. 
Some one illustrated this effect of time by comparing it toa 
man who went to settle in the backwoods with a large library. 
The farther he got from the tracks of civilisation the harder and 
more expensive he found it to carry’ many books, so he gradually 
threw them away, till on his arrival at his destination he had 
only half a dozen, and these, of course, were those he con- 
sidered the most perfect, and set the most store by. Each 
epoch that had high aims, superior people with great skill in 
their art, much competition and able critics, naturally produced 
the best works: in after times those who practised the same art 
highly valued work that was better than they could do. 

That which is the most perfect in ornament is the work of 
people gifted with high artistic fibre and faultless execution, to 
whom nature appeals in her masterpieces, who assimilate some 
of the matchless grace they see in a flower, in the turn of a leaf 
in the curves that mark the growth of a creeper, in the wing of 
a bird, the curve of a lizard, or the knots or spirals of a serpent ; 


who can so arrange these forms as to perfectly satisfy the culti- 
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vated eye, and keep them subordinated to the containing lines ; 
such things may be seen in examples of Greek and Tuscan, or 
rather North Italian, ornament. This sort of ornament by some 
mishap has got christened Conventional, which has no meaning 
as applied to ornament, and should rather be called Abstracted. 

Colour is another specics of ornament that, like form, has 
doubtless its laws, though, as yet, neither has been discovered, 
and we call form and colour, like medicine, empirical arts. We 
observe that the collocations of certain spaces, or masses of 
certain colours, give us more pleasure than others, and we try 
and recollect these collocations if we deal in colour, and use 
them when we have occasion. 

It has been observed that the primaries that are complemen- 
tary—z.e., whose mixture produces white—go well together, and 
that certain secondaries and tertiaries set off primary colours. 
Chevreul found that the saturation of the eye with a colour 
caused it to see the complementary colour if a white surface was 
looked on. Every one knows this from Pear’s advertisements. 
And Chevreul also found out that if we looked at another colour, 
it was modified by the complementary colour of the first. He 
wrote a long book about it, mainly consisting of examples of 
this one observation. 

There is little else to say, except that, when a full or deep 
scheme of colour is settled on, white must be used sparingly, like 
a jewcl, and that, when a light scheme is used, black has the same 
value, and that all pure colours if used on a white or very light 
ground must be pulverised—ze., used in minute particles, or 
very light tones only be adopted. Aristotle remarks (Politics, 
Lib. 4, cap. 7) that the inhabitants of Europe, “while full of 
spirit are comparatively deficient in intelligence and artistic 
skill ;” while “the nations of Asia, on the other hand, although 
intellectual and artistic, are wanting in spirit.” This is still true 
for colour only, for the reproduction or invention of exquisite 
form is now the prerogative of Europe, and of those Europeans 
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who have colonised other parts of the globe. The products of 
Asiatic looms and potteries are to be studied for magnificence, 
beauty, and exquisiteness of colour, as well as the works of 
nature. As a penance it may occasionally do us good to be 
surrounded with ugly forms and discordant colours, to pass an 
hour or two in the parrot house of the Zoological Gardens, to 
cover ourselves with ashes, and to eat nauseous food. But to 
condemn ourselves to this perpetually is not to acquire virtue, 
but to brutalise ourselves, and to throw away the good gifts the 


Almighty has provided for us. 
GEORGE AITCHISON 
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The Creation of Man. 


A RABBINICAL TRADITION. 


HEN but the first page of the Book of Fate 
As yet lay open—thus the seers relate— 
When through the new-born woods the lion ran, 
The pard, but eyed not yet their master, Man ; 
When blindly worked through clay the thing that creeps ; 
When hung, amazed, the eagle o’er the deeps ; 
The great Creator, bending from the shore 
Of heaven, awhile His six days’ work forbore : 
He willed not that like beast or bird should rise 
That Race whose forehead parleys with the skies ; 
That even man’s earthly garb should take its mould 
Save from Himself, the Eternal One of Old. 
Ere yet His “ hour was come,” the All-Wise, All-Good 
In human form, then first Incarnate, stood : 
Behind Him sank the sun o’er pastures golden ; 
Man-shaped before Him stretched His sacred shade ; 
He stood, He spake with sceptred hand high-holden ; 
“Rise, Man, from earth in God’s great image made: ” 
And where that shadow on the sward was stayed 
Forth from his native dust ascending, Man obeyed. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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Old English Catholic Missions. 


Danby (continued). 


1749, May ... I helped Mary Winn at Thornton: She dyed 
4 days after. 

1754, Oct. 6, I baptised at Danby, Frances, da. of Simon 
Scroope, Esq., and his Lady Ann Clementina: Sponsors, 
William Sheldon, Esq., and Mrs. Tempest. See the new Missal 
at Danby in the beginning. Hucusque, P. Oakley. 

The same continued by F. W. Wappeller, S.J.,1758. Received 
into the Church Eleanor Corbeck of Ellinstring. [Entered in 
Book II. as “a widow at Ellington.” ] 

December 29, Baptised at Danby, Simon Thomas, born the 
same day, son of Simon Scroope, Esq., and his Lady Ann 
Clementina. Sponsors, Henry Scroope, Esq.,and Mrs. Margaret 
Strickland of Sizergh. 

1759, Mar. 26, Old Mrs. Ingram died at Middleham, unex- 
pectedly : I was not called. 

May 29, Died at Leyburn, Christoper Barker. I administered 
to him the extreme unction. He died of an apoplexy. 

1760, Jan. 7, William Hornby died at Middleham. He had 
the last sacraments. He was received into the Church some 


time before by Mr. Siddal of Yarm. 

[This ‘‘ Mr. Siddal” was Fr. Charles Hodgkinson, S.J. See Foley’s 
Records S.J. vi. 472.] 

In April, received into the Church N. N. of Leyburn, in the 
West Riding: he was instructed by Mr. William Strickland at 


Sizergh. 
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In November, received into the Church Dorothy Thomson 
born near Borrowbridge. 

1761, June 12, Received into the Church Elizabeth Thakerer, 
[Entered in Book II. as Eliz. Zaker. The name also occurs 
again later on in the same book: “1764, July 12, Baptized at 
Harmby, Jane, da. of Eliz. Taker, born the 23 of January: 
codmother, Eliz. Taker, the child’s grandmother. Several of 
the Thackeray family appear among Peacock’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Recusants of 1604.’ 

July 12, Administered the last sacraments to Mrs. Lucy 
Topham, at Middleham. She recovered. 

1762, Jan. 8, Received into the Church John Nelson of Rich- 
mond. 

Jan. 24, Died at Danby, Francis Pinchback: he had the H. 
oils, but not the Viaticum on account of his illness: he was 


buried at Thornton. 
Feb. 2, Assisted at the marriage of William Topham, junr. 


and Janc N. N., a Prot. 

Mar. 16, Died at Middleham, Eliz. Atkinson, aged 78: She 
had the Viaticum and was buried 18. 

Aug. 18, Assisted at Danby at the marriage of Ralph Standish» 
Esq. and Miss Henrietta Strickland: Witnesses Mr. and Mrs. 
Scroope; Mr. and Mrs. Strickland, &c. 

In November, rec@- into the Church William Topham, senr., 
of Middleham. 

Dec. 23, Administered the last sacraments to old Mother 
Courtley at Constable Burton: she died the next day and was 
buried at Fingel. 

1763, Mar. 25, Baptised James, born 21, son of William and 
Jane Topham. 

June 6th, Received into the Church and administered the last 
sacraments to John Grey at Richmond: he died the oth 


following. 
Aug. 7th, Received into the Church, Elizabeth Muncaster. 
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Oct. 18, Received into the Church, Mark Scot, tenant of Mr. 
Scroope. 

1764, February 10, John Sanders, Mr. Scroope’s groom was 
drowned in the river Yore; the corpse was found some weeks 
after and buried at Thornton. 

Aug. 8, Rec4: into the Church, Rachel Hill, wife to Gerry Hill 
at Middleham. 

Sep. 2, Baptised Dorothy, born 31 Aug., da. of Gerry and 
Rachel Hill. Sponsors, Thomas Hill and his sister Dorothy at 
Richmond. Hucusque, P. Wappeller. 

The same continued by F. Edward Boone, S.J. 

1764, Nov. 22, Edward Staveley died at E. Witton: he had 
the last sacraments from Mr. Wappeller. 

Nov. 26, Eliz. Cook at the Bridge had the last sacraments : 
she recovered. 

1765, June 2, I administered the Viaticum to John Pease, sent, 
the 3rd, the H. oils, he died and was buried that day. 

Sep. 6, I administered the last sacraments to old Mr. Kirton 
at Gunnerside in the Dales: he recovered. 

Sep. 28. I admintd. the last sacs- to old Chappellar at Leyburn: 
he recovered. 

Nov. 29, Will. Topham, senior, died suddenly at Middleham, 
no help, I not called. 

1766, Feb. 3, I administered the Viaticum to old Nelly Mud at 
Melmerby : the 5, the H. oils: she recovered. 

April 22, I baptized at Danby, Clementina Elizabeth Frances, 
born the same day, d. of Simon Scroope, Esq. and his Lady 
Anne Clementina: Sponsors Will. Constable of Burton, Esq., 
and Lady Brown. E.B. 

May 18, Baptized at Danby, Mary, b. the 17th, da. of John 
and Mary Topham: Sponsors, Master Scroope and Miss Witham 


of Durham. E.B. 
Aug. 13, I administered the last sacraments to Mary Millar in 


the Dales. She recovered. 
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Nov. 11th, I assisted at the marriage by proxy of Nicholas 
White, Esq. of Orotava in Teneriffe and Miss Barbara Strickland 
of Richmond. Simon Scroope, Esq., stood proxy. Witnesses, 
William and Ralph Sheldon, Esq, Mrs. and Miss Fanny 
Scroope: Mr., Mrs., and Miss Strickland. 

1767, Mar. 18, I administered the last sacraments to James 
Cook at the Bridge: he recovered. 

Mar. 20. I baptized at Richmond, Mary 6 weeks old, da. 
of Will. and Anne Branson. 

1768. Jany- 23. Michael Errington foolishly married a Pro- 
testant. 

Feb. 20. James Cook at the Bridge died suddenly : I was sent 
for but not in good time: he was buried the 22nd. 

Mar. 2nd. Mr. Howard of Richmond baptized at the Bridge, 
Eliz. and Lucy Topham, born the 19th of Feby- twin children of 
Will. and Eliz. Topham. Sponsors to Eliz., William Sturdy and 
Molly Topham : to Lucy, James and Eliz. Topham. Lucy died 
1770. January 27, 1769 the 2 children were re-baptized at 
church. O tempora, O Parson, O Shame. [In Book I], it is 
added concerning this entry: “ Mr. Howard of Richmond supplied 
an account of 2 troublesome neighbours: I hope we shall hear 
no more about it.” This Mr. Howard was in all probability Fr. 
Francis Holme, S.J. who Foley (Collect. S.J. 367) says died at 
Alnwick in 1802, xt. 78.] 

Nov. 6. Baptized at Danby, Thomas, born the 2nd., son of 
Michael and Isabella Errington.. 

Nov. 20. I assisted at the marriage of Joseph Harker, a Pro- 
testant and Jane Errington, a Catholic: witnesses Will. and Eliz. 
M‘Arthur at the Bridge. FE. B. maxime invito. Harker after- 
wards broke his solemn promises about changing his religion: 
never will I again take a Protestant’s word about religion. 

1769, June 5th. Iadministered the last sacraments to Rachacl 
Hill at Middleham : she recovered after a long illness. 

Sep. 2nd. John Milburn died at Thornton, without the sac- 
raments by my fault: he was buried the next day. 
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Oct. 19. Ralph Riddell, Esq., was married to Miss Molly 
Thornburgh at Leyburn. 

1770. Jan. 10, Jane Courtley died at Burton. I was never 
sent for. 

Mar. 9. I administered the H. oils at Danby to Elizabeth 
Aukland, (Mrs. Tempest’s maid) ill in the small pox: she could 
not receive the Viaticum on account of a cough: she died the 
13th in great pain and convulsions. 

April. 17. I administered the Holy Oils to Mary Mallem at 
Danby, (the steward’s mother) she could not on account of her 
illness receive the Viaticum. She died the 19. 

May 29. I administered the last Sac.ts. to Jane Courtley at 
Thornton: she died the 30. 

July 31. Iassisted at the marriage of Robert Sturdy and Jane 
Dunn, at Danby: witnesses Miss Fanny Scroope and Thomas 
Mallem, steward, E.B. 

[It might be added here that the entries of the family of Sturdy, 
besides of course those of Scrocpe, are very numerous throughout 
this register. ] 

1771. July 30. I administered the H. oils to Thomas Hill 
(coachman at Danby): he could not receive the Viaticum on 
account of his illness, and on the 1 Aug., the Viaticum, he being 
somewhat better. Repeated the 3 September and he died the 
Toth. 

1772. July 25. I administered the Viaticum to old Mrs. Coates 
at East Witton : recovered. 

Aug. 18. I administered Jerry Hill at Middleham, ill in a 
fever : recovered. 

1773. May 22. I administered the last sacraments to Nelly 
Mudd at Melmerby in Coverdale : she recovered. 

1774. March 22. I administered Viaticum to Nelly Mudd at 
Melmerby : recovered. 

July 1st. I administered the Holy Oils to Mrs. Cook the 2nd 
time. 
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July 8th. Died at the Bridge House, Mrs. Cook. R. in P. 

Some time in August, I administered the last sacraments to 
Nelly Mudd at Melmerby in Coverdale. She has had a long, 
very long illness. 

Nov. 23. Nelly Mudd died at Melmerby in Coverdale. R. in 
Pace. [Her reception of the last sacraments extends over nearly 
IO years. | 

1775. June 5. Administered the Holy Oils to Mark Scot: he 
died June 11 at Spennithorne, aged 79. R. in C.°. 

1776. Aug. 1o. Jane Mecalf [? Metcalf] died suddenly at Kast 
Witton : as I had no notice of her illness, she died without any 
help. R. in C2, 

Aug. 12. I baptized at Hutton-Hang, James, born the same 
day, son of John and Dorothy Pease: sponsors, Michel Erring- 
ton and Dorothy Woodman: he died the 29 of Nov. following. 
Oret pro me. 

Dec. 16. Died at East Witton, some time in summer, Eliz. 
Jefferson, a Protestant, a Methodist, a Catholic, or, it is to be 
feared, nothing. She had often in her former days come to 
prayers [szc] at Danby, but not for several years past : during her 
illness I never heard of her, nor that she ever asked or desired I 
should visit her, neither did I ever hear of her death till this day 
16 of December. E. Boone. 

Dec. 29. I received into the Church, Henry Brown, a boy 
about 17 years old. 

1777. Mar. 31. Died suddenly at the Bridge House, John 
M‘Arthur in the 14 year of his age. R. in P. 

1778. Feb. 11. Betty Topham of the Bridge House without 
my consent or knowledge married a Protestant. 

April 1st. Died at Middleham, old Mrs. Jefferson. I was not 
informed of her illness, neither did I hear of her till after she was 
dead and buried. 

May 24. I administered the H. oils to Mr. Strickland at 
Danby, ill in a fever. He could not receive the Viaticum on 
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account of his medicines : he (Robert S.) died at 4 o’clock on the 
25th, zetatis 45. R.in Pace. 

Oct. 21. Bap. at Middleham, William, born 20th, son of Rob. 
and Jane Sturdy : sponsors, John Dunn of Newcastle and Mrs. 
Traps of Nidd. 

1779. Aug. 24. Betty Pease foolishly married a Protestant. 

1780. April 5. Thomas Pease foolishly married a Protestant 
girl. 

1780. June 14. Mary Pease foolishly married a Protestant. 

1783. I received into the Church, Edward Harrison, supposed 
to be on his death bed, but he recovered after 8 months’ illness. 
E.B. 

June 28. Diced at Witton, Mrs. Coates, ztatis 93. R. in I. 

Sep. 28. James Kirkby foolishly married a Protestant. 

1784. In the summer of 78 and 82 I received into the Church 
Mary and Catherine Blackburn. 

June 6, I received into the Church Mary Kirkby of Thornton. 

1785. Ap. 26, I received into the Church, James ‘Slinger, an 
old servant supposed to be on his death bed. James Slinger 
died on the 12 May. R. in P., sine s¢mentis. 

July 17, Apostatized, Elizabeth Pease. 

A few confirmation lists occur at the end of this interesting 
little book. 

Book III., dating from 1790, contains several registers of the 
families of Scroope and Sturdy. 

1793, April 12, Born half-an-hour past one in the afternoon 
and baptised same day by me undersigned, Anna Clementina» 
da. of Simon Thomas and Catherine Scroope: sponsors Rev. 
Thomas Meynell of London and Clementina Maxwell of Ker- 
conell in Scotland. Thomas Lawson. 

Upon two leaves—already noticed—that have been pasted into 
Book IV., occur the following entries, in some cases almost too 
faded to decipher :— 
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“Nomina Filiorum et Filiarum Symonis Scroop de Danby 
Super Yore, armigeri. 


Catherina, baptizata fuit die 13 Dec., 1663 


Maria, - » 23 Sep., 1665 
Symon, m » 14 Nov., 1066 
Joannes, " ai 18 Sep., 1668 
Christopher, __,, » 23 April, 1670 
Margarita, m » Be ye 


Nomina et natalitia Filiorum ct Filiarum Symonis junioris 
Scroop de Danby Super Yore armigeri. 

Maria Dorothea S. bap. fuit die 29, nata die 23 Nov., 1702. 

Francisca 8, nata Londini. Sep. 6t° 1705 


Catherina S._,, » Aug. 10, 1706 
Edward 8. natus apud Thorrock, Aug. 20, 1707 
Simon S. 4 2 i Mar. 21, 1709 


Henry Joseph S. , Danby Jan. 11, 1711-12 

James S. born at Danby 5 Nov., 1715, between 8 and 9g at 
night. 

1683, Jan. 29 [IZS. zmperfect] Quiescit in Domino Domina 
Brigitta Scroope zxtatis sue 75. Requiescat in Pace. 

1691, Dec. 22, Simon Scroope Esq. changed this life for a 
better, anno etatis suze 79. Req. in Pace. 

1723, Feb. 28, Symon S. Esq changed this life for a better, anno 
zetatis suze 57. 

Edward 8. departed this life ztatis suz 13. 

Book V. is entitled “ Registres des Morts. Chapelle Catholique 
de Danby p. C. Devienne, Curé de Troulleville (?), proche 
Dieppe en France, ami de Mr. Delalonde, and dates from 1793 to 
1805. I fail to identify either of these apparently French refugee 
clergy in the index of those named by Canon Plasse. 

1798, Ob. 9 April at York and buricd at Ulshaw Chapel, 
parish of East Witton, xt. 73, Anna Clementina, widow of late 


Simon Scroope Esq. of Danby.” 
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Doncaster’. 


The Register of St. Peter’s Chapel, “situate in Prince’s Street, 
Doncaster” [No. 89] covers only a period of five years, namely 
from 1835 to 1840, and contains little that is worth recording. 


Lasingwolv. 


No. 94, that of St. Austin’s, Easingwold, dates only from 1819. 
The Rev. John Dowding, when forwarding the register to the 
Commissioners in 1840, writes : “ This book was formerly kept at 
Craike where the Chapel used to be till removed to this town of 
Easingwold in the year of our Lord, 1830.” 


Egton-Bridge. 


The Mission of St. Edda’s Chapel at Egton-Bridge [No. 99] 
is returned by the Rev. Henry Greenhalgh as founded in 1790 
and the entries in the register dating only from 1835 are all 
signed by him. 


Eberingham. 


Next upon the Catholic List, No. 105, is that of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Everingham, near Pocklington. The Rev. Matthew 
Newsham, “the appointed pastor of this place since 1814,” when 
on 17 Oct., 1840, he forwarded the register to the Commissioners, 
describes it as a “ Register of the Baptisms, Marriages, Confirm- 
ations, and Deaths of the Roman Catholics belonging to the 
Congregation of Everingham, from 28 March, 1771.” The 
Mission itself, he describes as “a domestic chapel from the reign 
of Edward VL,” and he adds that “a public church was opened 
in 1839.” 

The Rev. John Bennet, on rst April, 1771, makes the 
first entry: “ Baptized John, son of Will.and Elizabeth Dolman: 
sponsors, Robert Dolman and Nancy D., grandmother. 
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The names of “ Dean,” “ Nottingham,” and “ Howe” occur not 
infrequently in this register. 

“1777, 23 Oct., were baptized at Everingham by Mrs. Cattin, 
Sara, and Eliza. Dean, twins and died soon after.” 

The clergy next in succession in charge of this Mission up to 
1814 appear to have been Frs. T. Gurnall, Ed. Clarkson, and S, 
Hodgson. 


Malifar. 

The register of the Mission of St. Mary’s, Halifax, No. r4o, 
dates only from 1827, which is returned also by the Rev. John 
Rigby in 1840, as the date of the foundation of the Mission itself. 
He adds that he “has kept the register since he was appointed 
to the /ucumbency.” 


Haszlewoor. 

The “ date of the foundation” of the Mission of St. Leonard’s 
Hazlewood [No. 146] is returned in Nov., 1840, by the Rev. J. C, 
Fisher as in the year 1290, its register in three books dating from 
1772 when the Rev. Will. Daniel was priest in charge. 

Entries of the families of Heptonstall and Turpin occur in it, 
that of the former, it may be remarked in passing, appears also 
among Peacocks’ “ Yorkshire Recusant” of 1604. 

“1832, Born on 8 June and on 29 June, christened after being 
baptized by Rev. Thomas Ratcliffe of Bramham in the 
Protestant Church, Mary Ridsdale, da. of William and Mary 
Ridsdale. Robert Tate.” 

Books II. and III. date from 1806 and contain the “ obituary 
of Hazlewood congregation,” the cause of death being given in 
some instances. 

“1806, April 26, The Rev. James Melling, aged 58, 26 years 
Pastor of Hazlewood congregation.” His name occurs in “Douay 
Diary,’ p. 75, as “filius Ricardi et Margarita Adamson, Dicecesis 
Cestrensis, natus die 10 Janii, 1749,” and as taking the College 
oath in 1770. 
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“1832, Feb. 25: The Rev. Wm. Chew, aged 61, nearly 26 
years Pastor of the Hazlewood congregation.” 
1832—“ Robert Elliot, aged 78, coachman of Dowager Lady 


Stourton.” 


High MWrisall. 


The baptismal register [No. 154] of “ High Wrisall, Friarage 
Yarm, Yarm Chapel,” in two books dates from 1795 and contains 
little of interest. The first of these concludes with the year 
1811 and was kept by the Rev. Peter Potier, probably a French 
refugee priest, but whose name, however, cannot be accurately 
verified in the list given by Canon Plasse. 

The second register is “continued in a New Book from April, 
1811, by the Rev. John Bradley,” who seems to have been the 
priest in charge from that date until in 1840 he forwarded both 
to the Commissioners: he adds, “N.B. I find no register of 
baptisms kept in the chapel previous to the year 1795.” 

“1800, 12 Mar., was baptised by me, P. Potier, Edward ——, 
a natural child, godfather, Richard Todd, godmother, Nelly 
Todd. N.B. The name of the father of this child was Shaw, the 
mother’s name I never learned.” 

Several entries of the families of Meynell and Swinburne 
occur in this register. 


sHarton, 


The register in three books, No. 157, of “Marton Chapel in 
Holderness,” dates from 1774, the first entry being made on the 
15 Aug. of that year by the Rev. Charles Howard, D.D., Miss. 
Ap., who appears to have been on this mission until July, 1815. 

“1775, June 29, Baptized, Edward, son of Thomas Jackson, 
labourer of Sproatley and Martha [d/axk] of the Church of 
England, but since reconciled to the Catholic Faith.” 
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Nearly in the middle of the book, however, comes what pur- 
ports to be its title page: thus 

“A register of all the Catholic children baptized in the con- 
gregation of Marton in the parish of Swine and the adjacent 
towns or villages in different parishes and also of those born in 
the town of Kingston-upon-Hull from the 15th of Aug., 1774.” 

A child has apparently been then allowed to scribble on this 
page and re-write the title ina large text hand. The register 
continues on odd pieces of paper sewn together, one of which is 
the leaf of a child’s copybook, apparently, that of Master Jona- 
than Youle who in 1777 writes “the Angels did Rejoice.” 

One register (12 Oct., 1777) is entered in pencil on the back 
of an old bill, whercin it appears that “Mrs. Bates bought of 
Thomas Johnson, linen draper, Market Place, Hull, half-a-doz. 
handffs. for 12s.” while another register is written on the back 
of a sheet of a MS. sermon. 

“1813, 13 Oct., was interred the body of Michael Reynoldson, 
gamekeeper at Burton-Constable who shot himself on the 12th, 
verdict of the crown-jury, Lunacy, in the burying ground of 
Roman Catholics, at Marton, parish of Swine.” 

The register was forwarded to the Commissioners in 1840, by 
the Rev. Robert Hogarth, “the officiating minister” at that time, 
who writes also that he “succeeded the Rev. Mr. Hodgson at 
Marton, 19 Mar. 1823.” Fr. Hogarth adds that “the books and 
papers of Marton Chapel, Holderness, founded, the memory of 
the oldest saith not at what period, and monumental inscriptions 
on tomb-stones vouch for upwards of a century and a half.” 

Lying loosely inside Book II. is a French letter apparently 
addressed to a refugee priest and explaining to him the method 
of making entries in a register. 

Some of these entries are very precise, as, ¢.9.: 

“1801, 11 June, buried James Bird, farmer and timber mer- 
chant, late of Sproatley, in the burying ground of the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at Marton in the parish of Swine, Holderness, 
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in the presence of his two sons James and Robert, and of his da. 
Ann, wife of Robert Buckely. C. Howard.” 

A list of the congregation from 1820 to 1840 is given in Book 
III., the names of Caley and Douthwaite frequently occurring ; 
at the end is entered by the Rev. Thomas Hodgson, “I came 
into Holderness June 19, 1816.” This makes the period of the 
residence of Dr. Howard in this mission extend to over 40 


ycars. 


Holme. 


The Holme Hall Chapel register, No. 160, dating from 1743, 
was forwarded to the Commissioners in 1840, by the Rev. John 
Turner, “ Pastor of the Holme congregation since 1815.” 

The Langdale entries in this register are, of course, very 
numerous and the mission appears to have been under the care 
of the Benedictine Fathers. 

Almost the first entry in the book is the following :— 

“Constantia Langdale, lawful da. of Marmaduke Langdale of 
Holme and his wife-Constantia (da. of Sir John Smythe of 
Acton-Burnall, Bart., in Shropshire), born 26 June, 1744, baptized 
next day; godfather Hon. Marmaduke, Lord Langdale, repre- 
sented by Jordan Langdale of Cliffe, Esq., godmother Mrs. 
Mary Dicconson of Wrightington, in Lancashire, represented by 
Mrs. Mary Langdale of Cliffe.” 

No priest’s name is attached to this entry, and in the earlier 
portion of the register itself, the old timidity to give them is 
frequently apparent. Later on, however, come the following 
clergy obituary notices :— 

“1798, The Rev. Mr. Marsh, my predecessor, departed this 
life Feb. 16, and was buried in Holme church-yard.” 

Under this date too (Clergy Obit., Lazty’s Directory, 1799), 
occurs the entry, “Dom Jerom Marsh, O.S.B., Holme, Yorkshire.” 
This “Thomas Marsh of Lancashire” is recorded in “ Weldon’s 


Chronology ” as professed in 1759. 
U 
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“1815, 16 July. At 8 o'clock in ye morning, departed this life 
ye Rev. Edward Clarkson, and was buried in Holme churchyard 
on y® left side of his predecessor, Rev. T. Marsh.” 

Weldon s “ Chronology” identifies him as “Dom Alban, Ea- 
ward Clarkson, of Goosnargh, Lancashire,” and as professed 
Nov. 11th, 1787. 

A little further on in the Holme register comes 

“ Catalogus Mortuorum.” 

“ Persons who have been assisted at their deaths and buried 
by me from the time I took the administration of the congrega- 
tion at Holme, as far as I can recollect: I shall only mention 
the adults to whom I administered the Rites of the Church and 
buried with Catholic Solemnity. As to ye dates or years it’s not 
in my power to ascertain them, but believe their deaths to have 
happened pretty much in yé order here sett down.” 


“1765. Valentine Barker, farmer, ye other side the common, 
departed this life on the 20th day of December, 1765, leaving a 
widow, Ann, and 2 sons, John and Valentine, and a da., named 
Ann. On 18 of January, 1769, was assisted by me att North 
Cliff, and died, Mary Thomson, a wife, who came thither from 
the North Riding about some business, and was seized with a 
fever that carried her off. She was da. to Rob. Dale of some- 
where about Kilvinton, and his wife, formerly a native of Holme, 
whose maiden name was Reyly. 

“1772, Mary Siddal, whvu had lived in ye family between 18 
and 19 years in quality of housekeeper, departed this life on ye 28 
of December after a painful illness, the only person that has 
died in the house since the present Lord Langdale took posses- 
sion of it, which is now 30 years. She bequeathed all she had 
by her to the poor and charitable uses. Req. in pace. She was 
buried in Holme Church. 


“1773, Onthe 5 July, John Stoaks, who had lived in ye family 
about 27 years in quality of stable groom, was unfortunately 
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killed by a stroke from, or a fall off, an horse within a few yards 
of ye ddr. He was never able to give an account how the acci- 
dent happened, though he lived 3 hours after it. He lies buried 
also in Holme Church, near Mrs. Siddal. His kindred in Lin- 
colnshire got pretty well by his death. Req. in pace 

“1778, April 5, The Rt. Hon. Marmaduke Langdale. 

“1780, February. Departed this life Mary Jefferson, wife to 
Thomas Jefferson, and da. of the late John Barnes and Mary his 
widow: she left 2 daughters behind her, but brought up in 
y® Father’s way. 

“April 19. Departed this life at Aislaby, Margaret Cade, widow 
of the late Jonathan Cade of Willitoft: her maiden name was 
Smallpage of Coxwold: aged near 70, assisted by me a very few 
days before her death, which at that time seemed not so near at 
hand. She left no issue. 

“ Hannah, the da. of Rob. Johnson, a young woman of 22 years 
of age, departed this life at her father’s house, ye 27 April, 1782, 
assisted with all the rites of the Church. 

“Mary Johnson, sister of the latter, and da. of R. Johnson, de- 
parted this life on 1st August, same year, and carried off in the 
same manner by a galloping consumption at yé age of about 17 
years old. 

“The December following, 2 boys of the said Rob. Johnson, the 
one 7, the other about 4 years old, were carried off by the small 
pox, named Edward and Matthew. 

“Eliz., sister to the 2 former was carried off by the same dis- 
temper, which has been of late very fatal, on the 28 of the month 
of December, 1782. 

“1784. Laurence, son of Robert Johnson, tailor, departed this 
life on ye 4th of March, carried off by a consumption at ye age 
_ of about 12 years: have buried six out of that family within 
y° compass of less than 2 years, 

“On the 5th of May, 1784, died here Catherine Stourton, sth 
and youngest da. at that time (and aged 10 months), of Lord 
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and Lady Stourton, who made their residence at this place 
whilst their house at Stourton Place, near Ferry Brid&e, was 
fitting up for y™. 

“1786. Catherine, da. of Rob. Johnson and his wife Jane, de- 
parted this life on y* 23 Nov., aged about 24, carricd off by con- 
sumption, after lingering a long while, the 9th. I have buried out 
of that same family in y compass of 4 years: 3 indeed were 
carried off by the small pox very young, the rest by consump- 
tions. 

“Eliz. Ramsdale, wife of James Ramsdale of Holme, departed 
this life on Saturday evening, 14 Nov., 1795, after having re- 
ceived all the ‘rights’ of the Church, aged 45: maiden name 
Holmes. 

“Dorothy Matson of Bilton, my housekeeper, after receiving all 
the ‘rights’ of the Church, and suffering most violent pains 
with incredible patience, died 29 April, 1796, about 10.30 p.m., 
aged 32, being born 24 June, 1764. She is buried in Holme 
churchyard, nearly opposite the great Front Door.” 

The foregoing obituary registers have evidently been entered 
by the Rev. T. Marsh, O.S.B., already mentioned. 

“1798, July 8. Rob. Johnson departed this life, after having 
received all the ‘ rights’ of the Church.” 

The Rev. J. Turner writes, when forwarding the register, that 
“no other accounts of ye deaths in y® parish of Holme than 
y® preceding ones have been found.” 

The Register continues as follows: 

“ A list of those presented to the Bishop for ye Sacrament of 
Confirmation, Sunday, 8th July, 1753. Mary Agar, an old 
woman and convert : Ann Gosling, a servant in y*® family ; Ann 
Reynoldson, servant and convert” and 6 others. 


“The Willitoft congregation at that time supplied by Mr. 
Foie.” 

Twenty others were confirmed on Sunday, July —1758 at 
Everingham, one of whom, Mary Syddal is described as “a 
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convert,” and lastly it is added, “ The 2 eldest Miss Langdales 
presented at York.” 


“The Misses Mary and Apollonia Langdale confirmed at 
York, June, 1765, as was also Elizabeth Holmes. Bishop Petre 
expected here on Sunday the 9th of the said month, and the 
people prepared for conf. . . n [szc], but his Lordship being taken 
ill at Gilling returned some time after to Lancashire without 
paying us a visit.” 

Among those “presented on the 4th of September to Bishop 
Maire for conf... n” are the following converts : “ Rob. John- 
son of Holme ”—the deaths of so many of whose children have 
been recorded—, “ Richard Pindar, a joiner of Laxton and his 
wife Margaret ; Mary, the wife of Martin Johnson, and Ann, wife 
of John Richardson.” 

At a confirmation in 1776 the converts are, “ James Kingman, 
Geo. Benson, Richard Thomson, Eliz. Rowson, and John Single- 
ton, sen™-,” and on Sep. 18, 1785, Bishop Matthew Gibson gave 
confirmation to another little neophyte band consisting of “ Sarah 
Barker, Ann Sawle, Sarah Johnson, Eliz. Millington, and Eliz. 
Atkinson,” in addition of course toa longer list of those who had 


the happiness to be born of Catholic parents. 

Further on begins a Marriage register and after an entry dated 
“oth Jany,; (New Style) 1754,” there is the following note: 

“N.B. The Act of Parliament taking place at this time where- 
by Catholics were put under an obligation of being maryed at 
church and registered there, otherwise the Marriage declared null 
and to no effect as to all Intents and Purposes, it was judged 
useless to continue the register any longer, as their marriages are 
to be found in the church register. However, as it seems now 
the desire of the Apostl . . . [séc] Vicar that a Marriage register 
should be accurately kept by Cath. Pr . . . [szc], so will resume 
it from 1764.” 

“1775. July 12, The Hon. Charles Philip Stourton, only son 
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and heir of Rt. Hon. Will™- Lord Stourton, of Witham Place, 
co. Essex, and his wife, Winifred Howard, deceased some years 
since, took to his lawful wife, the Hon. Mary Langdale, 2nd da. 
of the Rt. Hon. Marmaduke Langdale, Baron of Holme-in-Spald- 
ing-Moor, and his wife Constantia, and received the nuptial 
benediction at Holme, in presence of the under-written witnesses, 
and many more: Eliz. Langdale, Apollonia Langdale.” 

The register closes with the subjoined 
“ ANNIVERSARIES OF THE FAMILY.” 

January. 7.. The Rt. Hon. Eliz. Lady Langdale, da. of William, 
Lord Widdrington of Widdrington Castle, co. Nor- 
thumberland, obiit Lond. ztatis 75, aut circiter an. 
1765. 

11.° Rt. Hon. Frances, Lady Langdale :—grandmother. 
8.° The Rt. Hon. Marmaduke, Lord Langdale, ob. 
Londini, an. 1771, xt. 88 (“a mistake I apprehend 
of 10 years in the age”) son of y® above Frances 
Lady Langdale whose maiden name was Draycot, 
.and by whom the Draycot, and Painsley estates 
in Staffordshire came to the Family. 
30.° 1786. The Hon. Eliz. Langdale in Ormond Street, 
London, aged about 70. 
15. 1793. Rt. Hon. H. Hugh, Lord Clifford. 

March 31st. Charlotte Langdale died at Ugbrook, 1819. 

Aprilyer3th Sir Walter Vavasour of Hazlewood, ob. ibidem, zt. 
circiter 60™°. an. 1766. 

» 7th. Ob. Will. Langdale at Hasslewood 1819. 

» 5th. 1778 in Jermyn Street, London, the Rt. Hon. Mar- 
maduke Langdale, zt. 69, leaving a widow Con- 
stantia, da. to Sir John Smythe, Bart. of Acton- 
Burnall, Salop, by whom he had one son, Marm. 
Edward, who died at Bath, xt. 5 years, & 3 
daughters, Constantia, (ob. 1761), Eliz.-Mary, and 
Appolonia. 
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May. 6.° Hon. Dorothy, Lady Vavasour, wife of Sir Walter 
Vavasour of Hazlewood, ob. an. 1751, zt. circiter 

39, leaving 3 sons, Walter, Thomas & Peter. 
18.° Constantia, wife to Sir John Smythe of Acton- 


Burnall. An, 1733. 
. . . Mary, Lady Smythe, of Acton-Burnall, wife to Sir 


Edw. an. 1764. 
June 14. Philip Langdale of Houghton, 1813. 
July 8. Hon. Alathea Langdale, died of the small pox at 
Holme, aged about 20, about y® year 1738 or 9. 
Aug. 4. Miss Constantia Langdale died of the small pox at 


Richmond in Surrey, in her return home from 
abroad, et. 17. An. 1761. 
Sep. 18. Died at Twickenham, Eliz. Butler, da. of last Lord 
Langdale of Holme, 1823, aged 75 years. 
» = Sir John Smythe of Acton Burnall, An. 1737. 
Nov. 23. The R. H. Constantia, Lady Langdale. 
Dec. 19. Rt. Hon. Marmk. Lord Langdale: grandfather, ob. 


Londini. 
» 31. Rt. Hon. Apollonia (Langdale) Lady Clifford died at 


Thorpe-Arch. 1815. 


Pudverstield. 


The Mission of St. Patrick’s, Huddersfield, No. 175, is returned 
by the Rev. W. Trapps as founded in 1828, the date also of the 
commencement of the register, of which there is little of sufficient 
interest to record. 

“Memorandum. Mr. Mans of Huddersfield has presented and 
given to the Cath. Chapel, Halifax Road, Huddersfield, the entire 
mourning which was used in said Chapel on the interment of his 
late wife... . 11 Sep. 1837,” an elaborate description of which 
follows. 

The Rev. W. Trapps writes to the Commissioners, 4 Nov 
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1840, from St. Patrick’s Church, Huddersfield, as follows : “I have 
forwarded to you the original copy of the register of births, 
baptisms and marriages. On your perusing the 2 or 3 first years, 
you will find many irregularities as to the entry of the baptisms. 
This irregularity I have no doubt arose from the peculiar situa- 
tion of the Catholics of this town, at those periods, the only place 
where they then met for Divine Service was a room above some 
work shop, and I have no doubt but the Priest was accustomed 
to goto their houses to baptize them, inserting in his pocket-book 
their names and the date, and afterwards forgetting to insert them 
in regular order in the register. This appears the more evident 
from the circumstances that so soon as they got well established 
in their new Church, the registers are regular, as then the people 
are generally obliged to bring their children to the Church to be 
baptized. The register of marriages you will find at the end of 
the book. I shall be glad to hear that our registers have been 
recd” 


HKeighlev. 


The register as well as the foundation of the mission of St. 
Anne’s, Keighley, No. 204, dates from the year 1835. Covering 
only a period of five years, it is devoid also of any especial 
interest. 


HKnareshoro . 


No. 217 is the register—dating from 1765—of the old Bene- 
dictine Mission of St. Mary’s, Knaresboro’, founded there in 
1797. 

First we have a series of addresses but without any dates 
attached to them. They are, however, evidently those of some 
Benedictine Fathers, nearly all of whom are identified by Dom 
Bennet Weldon in his “ Chronological Notes, O.S.B.” They are 


as follows :— 
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“Mr. Steare at Parlington, near Aberford. 
Fisher at Holme, near M. Weighton. 
Watkinson at Middleton Lodge, near IIkley. 
Wareing at Lawkland, near Settle. 
Bennet at Everingham, near Pocklington. 
Bradshaw at Angram, near Easingwold. 
Lacon at Bransby, near York. 
Bolton at Gilling Castle, near Easingwold. 
» Gregson at Sefton, to be left with Mr. Kaye, Linnin 

Draper, Liverpool, Lancashire. 

Mr. Bolas at Hesleyside, near Hexham, Northumb. 

» Bolas, Warwick Bridge, Carlisle, Cumberland. 

Monsieur Heatly, a Lambspring, proch d’Hildesheim, en Basse 
Saxe, per Amsterdam. 

To Mr. John Bidenham, in the Neustader Iulentwicte, Ham- 
burgh, per Amsterdam. 

To Samuel Younghusband, Esq.,at Tuggel Hall, near Alnwick, 
Northumberland. 

A Monsieur, Mont Thos, Story, chez Mont Wilkinson, a St: 
Omer, en Artois, per Dover et Calais. 

Mr. Warburton, on the Quay, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Charles Selby, Esq., Earle, near Belford, Northumberland.” 

The register itself, as has been already stated, opens with the 
year 1765, but no priest’s signature is attached to any entry 
earlier than the 4th January, 1797, the first name being that of 
“Thos. Appleton, P——t.” [szc],—another illustration of the old 
terror at even writing the word, “priest.” This Fr. “Anselm, 
Thomas Appleton of Lancashire,’ was according to Weldon’s 
Chronology, O.S.B., professed on Jan™ 12, 1788. 

Next, we have a short account of the establishment of this 
mission : 

“August 2nd, 1797, the chapel was transferred to Knaresboro 
from Follifoot, to which latter place it had formerly been trans- 
ferred from Plumpton, about the time when the male branch of 
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the Plumpton family failed, which was about the year of our 
Lord 1755. Follifoot chapel house with about five acres of good 
land was sold to one Jackson, Esq. of Fletwood [?] for £650. 
Knaresboro’ Chapel in Beigate was built in ye year 1790, by one 
Thornton, a cotton manufacturer. Soon after the war broke out 
with the French Republic, he failed, and Mr. Lacon, the then 
existing Provincial, purchased the building for £425.” 

On the margin of this page of the register it is added: “During 
the troublesome times the priest lay concealed at the farm house 
on Thistlehill, and there did duty occasionally. N.B. The 
Plumpton fund was left not for Follifoot but Thistlchill or 
Plumpton.” Then follow some notes relative to the purchase of 
land and cottages, written on the back of a letter addressed to 
“ Rev. Mr. Appleton, Bridge Street, Knaresboro’.” 

“1799, Jan. 24, was baptized conditionally and reconciled Ann 
Clapam of Knaresboro’, and received the rites of the Church the 
26 of the said month.” 

“ About 60 persons were confirmed at Knaresboro’, 9 Nov. 
1808, by the Rt. Rev. W. Gibson,” at which time the Rev. Denis 
Allerton, O.S.B., appears to have been in charge of the mission. 

On the last page of the book we have a list of “Obligations on 
the Catholic Chapel, Knaresboro’,” as follows: 

“Elizabeth Knight 1, Mr. Knight 1, Mary Knight 1, Anne 
Knight 1, Wm. Knight 1. Relations 2. Mrs. Farmor 6, Mr. 
Trapps 1: Rev. Mr. Steare 1, Mr. Luntley 3, Cecily Blakey 1, 
Mr. Benson 20, Mr. Molyneux 1, Miss Commaleach 1, with a 
com: of Thomas, Anne, James and Henry Commaleach.” 


Lartington. 


The register of the mission of Lartington, No. 220, dates from 
1769, the mission itself being returned by the Rev. Michael 
Ellis, “chaplain in Lartington Chapel” since 1811, as founded 


in the year 1700. 
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Lawkland. 


The Rev. Henry Sutton in forwarding the Lawkland mission 
register, No. 221, to the Commissioners, writes to them, 30 Oct. 
1840: 

“Gentlemen, I deem it proper to explain some little regarding 
the apparent incongruity between the book of baptismal registers 
and the certificate.” [z.e. the certificate, or printed statement that 
accompanies all the registers.] “The Catholic Chapel was 
formerly in Lawkland Hall, but as it was afterwards removed to 
its present locality about the year 1790, the same book of baptis- 
mal registers has served for both chapels.” 

The first entry is as follows: “Anno Domini 1745, die 29 
Mensis Junii,ego Jacobus Legrand, Monachus, Anglo-Benedictinus, 
et Missionarius residens in zdibus Johannis Stephani Ingleby 
armigeri, in parochia Claphamensi, baptisavi Annam Taylor.” 

Other Benedictine Fathers who consecutively had charge of 
this mission after Father Legrand are Dom. James Wareing, 
William Allam, J. Chew, S. Mitchell, &c., all of them identified 
in Weldon’s “ Chronology.” 

JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE. 


(To be continued.) 








Bastien Lepage’s “Joan of Arc.” 


ASTIEN LEPAGE, whose early death not long ago 
robbed France of one of the greatest of her great painters, 
has left many works round which controversy rages, and especi- 
ally his “Joan of Arc.” This painter of peasant life, as peasant 
life was never painted before, has given us an original reading of 
the famous Maid. If it is urged that she looks at least double 
her age in his rendering, there is no accident in the apparent 
incongruity. The painter, we may be sure, deliberately set aside 
the mere year-measure in delineating one who had thought and 
suffered so much under the weight of more than worldly respon- 
sibilities. 

In our own reproduction of his picture, we have isolated the 
figure of Joan—to the exclusion of the unsatisfactory attempt 
of the artist to portray in the background, with a difficult 
realism, one of those visions which at the same time perplexed 
and enlightened her. With nothing whimsical to distract us, 
we can concentrate our attention on Bastien Lepage’s interpre- 
tation of the gallant Maid’s face, on which, indeed, he has con- 
centrated all his own power. The picture was the sensation of 
the art year in which it appeared ; and it forms a curious con- 
trast to all the hundred and one portraits of the Maid previously 
published in M. Wallon’s wonderfully complete volume. 
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